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8. JOSEPH, SCULPTOR. 


THE following list has come into my hands 
through granddaughters of the sculptor. 
Busts, like portraits, probably easily lose 
their attribution, and it is well to have them 
put on record. It will also be useful as a 
list of portraits, although the present loca- 
tion is lacking. There are a number of busts 
in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, and 
several in the Law Courts at Edinburgh. 

In England the best-known work of 
Joseph is the delightful statue of Wilber- 
force in Westminster Abbey, of which 
Thomas Brock. R.A., says: ‘* The fineness 
and beauty of this masterpiece would be 
difficult to surpass in any age.” The original 
competition plaster sketch for this is still in 
the hands of the family. 

This is by no means a complete list of the 
sculptor’s works, but presumably only of 
those of which the plaster casts were in his 
hands at the time. 

Joseph was a pupil of Flaxman, and did 
much of the work of the famous Achilles 
shield. He was a friend of Walter Scott 
and the Edinburgh literary set of the day, 


and was an original member of the Scottish 
Royal Academy. He came to London about 
1830 and was a favourite in artistic and 
literary circles. It may be worth recording 
here that his daughter Emily (afterwards 
Mrs. Geo. T. Tweed of Honiton), who 
died in 1904, was the model from whom 
Uwins painted the well-known ‘Chapeau de 
Brigand’ now in the National Gallery or 
on loan. 


A CATALOGUE OF MR. JOSEPH’S PRIVATE GALLERY 
OF BUSTS, CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF EMINENT 
ScotcH CHARACTERS EXECUTED DURING 
HIS LATE RESIDENCE IN EDINBURGH. 


To be seen by Tickets at his House.... 
[the rest torn off]. 
Busts. 

Bust of His Most Gracious Majesty George the 
Fourth. Executed by command of His 
Majesty. 

The late Right Hon. the Earl of Morton. 

. G. Stuart Monteath, Esq., of Closeburn. 
. The late George Rennie, Esq., of Phantassie. 

The Revd. Dr. Chalmers. 

- Thomas Allan, Esq., of Laurieston, Edin- 


burgh. 
The late Dr. Barclay, Lecturer on Anatomy, 
&c., in Edinburgh. 
Thomas Thomson, &e., 
Edinburgh. 
Robert Stevenson, 
Edinburgh. 
The Revd. Dr. Peddie, of Edinburgh. 
The late John Flaxman, Esq., R.A., Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture in R.A. 
. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, Adjutant- 
Gen. of H.M. Forces. 
The late Professor Dugald Stewart. 
James Hamilton, Esq., of Homehead, N.B. 
. Thomas Stothard, Esq., R.A. 
The noha Revd. Sir Henry Wellwood Moncrieff, 
Bart. 
Miss Margaret Alison. 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll. 
John Jackson, Esq., R.A. 
Robert Ferguson, Esq., of Raith, &c. &c. 
David Wilkie, Esq., R.A., Principal Portrait 
Painter to His Majesty. : 
Lieut.-General Sir Ronald Ferguson, K.C.B. 
John Liston, Esq. 
The Hon. Lord Eldin (formerly John Clerk, 
Esq., of Eldin). 
The late Infant Son of the Hon. Lord Elcho. 
The late Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lowry Cole, K.C.B. 
The late Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 
The late Matthew Miller, Esq. 
. Lord Moncrieff, of Edinburgh. 
John Leslie, Esq., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
The Right Hon. Lord John Campbell. 
Gen. Hamilton, of Dalziel. 
. Mrs. Frederick North. 
Charles Kemble, Esq. 
. The Rt. Hon. the Countess of Kintore. 
Walter Fergus, Esq., Provost of Kirkcaldy. 
The late President of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. . : 


Esq., Advocate, 


Esq., Civil Engineer, 
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Hamilton Grey, Esq., of Carntyne, N.B. 

The Lord Provost of Edinburgh (William 
Allan, Esq., of Glen and Hillside). 

Mrs. William Russel, Daughter of Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell. 

. Alexander Allan, Esq. 

The late Alexander Allan, Esq., of Hillside, 
Edinburgh. 

Dr. James Hamilton, of Edinburgh. 

. The Revd. Archibald Alison, Author of the 
‘ Essays on Taste,’ &c. &e. 

Francis Jeffrey, Esq., Dean of Faculty. 

Henry Mackenzie, Esq., Author of 
Man of Feeling,’ &. &c. 

His Excellency Lord Bloomfield. 

Flounders, Esq. 

. The late Robert Ramsay, Esq. 

. The late Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen— 

executed for the College. 

2. Miss Janet Rennie. 

- The late Mrs. Vidal. 

. A Sketch of Monsieur Alexandre, in the 

assumed Character of the French Doctor. 

5. His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

.» Lady Ellinor Campbell. 

William Trotter, Esq., of Ballendean, N.B. 

Davies Gilbert, Esq., M.P., President of the 

Royal Society. 

- Dr. M‘Lagan, of Edinburgh. 

A Perkins, Esq., Civil Engineer. - - 

The Right Hon. the Chief Commissioner of 
Scotland, Sir Wm. Adam. 

Dr. M‘Culloch. 

Robert Buchan, Esq. 

- Lady White. 

Mrs. Thomas Kinnear. 

. John Prideaux Selby, Esq., of Twizel House, 
Northumberland ; Author of ‘History of 

Birds’, &c. &c. 

. Richard Ellison, Esq., of Sudbrook Holme, 
near Lincoln. 

Sketch for a Monument to the Memory of the 
late Earl of Hopetoun. 

Sketch for a Monument to the Memory of the 
late Right Hon. Wm. Pitt. 

Part of a Design for a Monument to the 
Memory of His late Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 

Sketch for a Monument to the Memory of 
the late Profes. Dugald Stewart. 


The following are on a new page :— 


COMMENCEMENT OF A SERIES OF SMALL BUSTS OF 
EMINENT CHARACTERS INTENDED TO BE 
EXECUTED IN BRONZE. 


1. Bust of His Most Gracious Majesty George 
the Fourth. 

Ditto, the late President of the 
Academy, Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Ditto, Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

4. Ditto, the late Professor Dugald Stewart. 

5. Ditto, John Flaxman, Esq., 

Ditto, Henry Mackenzie, Esq. 

Ditto, David Wilkie, Esq., R.A. 

8. Ditto, Thomas Stothard, Esq., R.A. 

Ditto, Professor Leslie. 

Ditto, John Liston, Esq. 


The 


Royal 


George Boyle, Printer, 284, Regent Street. 


F.S.A. 
Castle Hill, Guildford. 


DANTEIANA. 


I. ‘ Inf! xvii. 21 :— 
E come 1a tra li Tedeschi lurchi., 
It is doubtful whether this hostile line merits 
the emphasis of comment. Many treat it 
with the rebuke of silence. Lombardi 
contents himself with referring to Tacitus’s 
‘ De Mor. Germ.,’ and observing :— 

*E da riflettersi, che i nostri padri davan 

questo epiteto sempre in disprezzo.” 
And so Dante meant it, whether we renaer 
lurchi as ‘‘ greedy German boor” (Cary), 
guzzling Germans” (Tomlinson), ‘* full- 
fed Germans” (Plumptre), or ‘‘ gobbling 
Germans” (Ford). But why and whence 
this venomous expression ? Is it open to 
explanation or attenuation? The  possi- 
bility of either alternative is my only warrant 
for dealing with it here. Dean Plumptre’s 
view is :— 

“The poet’s ideal imperialism was obviously 
compatible with a strong dislike to the Teuton 
as such. For the character given to Germans 
comp. Shakesp., ‘ Merch. of Ven.,’ I. ii.”’ 

The reference (1. 82) runs thus :— 

Ner. How like you the young German, the 
Duke of Saxony’s nephew ? 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, when he is 
sober, and most vilely in the afternoon, when he 
is drunk, 

The comparison is not to the credit of 
either poet, though probably both expres- 
sions merely reflect biased Italian opinion 
in their respective periods (1300, 1595). But 
neither charge deserved such brutal im- 
mortality. Reduced to their elemental 
dimensions, the antipathy of the untravelled 
Shakespeare and that of the more experienced 
Danteevidently alikeoriginated in afallacious 
ab uno disce omnes argument. Of the latter 
Scartazzini says, commenting on_ this 
line :— 

“Dante non conosceva per avventura che 
quei Tedeschi mandati da Manfredi in soccorso 
dei fuorusciti Fiorentini e che lasciarono 
ubbriacare da Farinata degli Uberti.”’ 

Possibly also the poet beheld instances of 
inebriety amongst the dwellers by the 
Rhine and Danube ; more probably still our 
own poet’s solitary instance was gleaned 
from hearsay. But whencever their sources 
of information, neither “ideal imperialism,”’ 
nor national disgust, nor personal experi- 
ence, still less mere hearsay, justified either 
of them in branding to posterity an entire 
nation with the shortcomings of a few of its 
representatives. Itis open to debate whether 
the England and Italy of their epochs could 
not be similarly stigmatized. 
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But as a reference to the MS. variants of 
this offensive phrase will possess more 
interest for some students than an inquiry 
into its raison d’ étre, I append the following, 
culled (except the last) from Dr. Moore’s 
‘ Textual Criticism of the D. C.”’: Tran 
li’? is found in MS. A. (De Batines, 491). 
This MS. is in the Bodleian, ‘‘ a fine MS. on 
vellum, in large folio....Its date is pro- 
bably that of the early part of the 15th 
century.” C. has “ elurchi ” (De Bat., 492), 
‘‘another beautifully written MS. in the 
Bodleian on vellum... .not later than 1380,” 
while a has ** ilurchi ’’ (De Bat., 537). ** This 
very beautiful MS. in the British Museum, the 
gem of the whole collection, dates from 
about the middle of the 14th century.” 
A and H (De Bat., 486), both also in the 
Bodleian, have ‘*tedeschi li urchi”’?; and 
E. (De Bat., 489), likewise in the Bodleian, 
a MS. on paper, in large folio, of which 
the date is given in the colophon (Finito adi 
15 Febrar, 1443), has ‘** todeschi burchi.” 

Of perhaps wider insular interest is the 
variant in the Landi Codex (on paper) in 
the John Rylands Library in this city, which 
has ‘“‘E come la tralli tedeschi eliurchi,” 
a somewhat unusual phrasing, for which 
I am indebted to the Librarian, Mr. H. 
Guppy, who observes in supplying it :— 

“A correction has been made in what must be 

a slightly later hand by stroking through the e 
and the i of ‘ eliurchi,’ and a marginal reading 
given as ‘ latralli tedeschi lurchi.’ ” 
The intended emendation, at least in the 
corrector’s careless union of three words in 
‘*latralli,” is less acceptable than the text, 
the U1 of which allies it with the curious 
orthography of MSS. II and ® as instanced 
by Dr. Moore. 

This valuable MS., of date 1416, possesses 
additional interest on account of its com- 
posite character, containing, besides the 
text of the ‘D. C.’ (with Latin and Italian 
marginal glosses), a Latin poem by Ben- 
venuto da Imola, two Latin ethical treatises, 
a ‘Cancgone di Dante Aleghieri,’ a Latin 
prayer of St. Augustine, an Italian transla- 
tion of Cicero’s ‘De Senectute,’ &c. 
inspected it in June, 1905, and quoted from 
it at 10 S. iii. 483 and xii. 449. It is as 
yet little known to Dantologists, but, in 
addition to my references in ‘N & Q.,’ it 
has been admirably introduced to them by 
Dr. Aluigi Cossio in the June issue of The 
Antiquary. The transcriber is unknown 
beyond his name (Bartholomew Landi de 
Landis), occupation (notary), birthplace 
(Prato), and later residence at Volterra, 
where he concluded his translation of 


Cicero’s work, 23 Dec., 1426; but no future 
Dante bibliography will be complete without 
reference to his important legacy. 

Il. Ibid., 68-9 :— 

Sappi che il mio vicin Vitaliano 

Sedera qui dal mio sinistro fianco, 
This passage is mainly remarkable for a fact 
thus stated by Dean Plumptre :— 

“For the first time we have, as it were, a 

prophetic condemnation of one who was living 
at the date assumed for the vision, but dead 
when he wrote this canto.” 
But the identity of this Vitaliano is less 
easy to determine. Some commentators, 
with more assurance than accuracy, boldly 
proclaim him to be Vitaliano del Dente. 
Says Scartazzini 

“ Gli antichi comm, [he might have added some 
moderns also, e.g., Cary, Bianchi, Venturi, Lom-- 
bardi] dicono pressoché unanimi che costui fosse 
Vitaliano del Dente, eletto podesta nel 1307. 
Il Morpurgo si avvisa invece che Dante parli di 
certo Vitaliano di Jacopo Vitaliani, usuraio 
marcio: ‘ Dante e Padova,’ p. 213 e seg.” 

The great commentator adds a humorous 
tag to his note: ‘“‘Che tutti gli antichi 
abbiano preso un granchio?” Is_ this 
expression (“caught a crab’’) equivalent 
to our “ finding a mare’s nest” ? 

Dean Plumptre confidently sides with. 
Morpurgo 

* He is identified with a Vitaliano dei Vitaliani 
of Padua, whose usury was notorious, and of 
whom a local chronicle of 1323 speaks as con- 
demned to Hell by the Doctor Vulgaris, sc. Dante,. 
as the great scholastic poet who had written in 
Italian.” 

The Rev. H. F. Tozer (‘English Com-. 
mentary on the ‘*‘D. C.”’) is more wary, 
and wisely observes :— 

“ Vitaliano: he was still alive, but as to who 

he was there are conflicting views.”’ 
His interpretation, however, of ‘‘ sinistro,’’ 
being the worse of the two,” seems to 
me to be less wise, although he has Scartaz- 
zini’s support for it—‘‘ perché pit colpevole 
di me.” Surely ‘“‘sinistro fianco”’ has 
neither an heraldic nor an ethical significa- 
tion, and can only mean what the words 
naturally and grammatically imply—“ left 
side or hand, which, qualified by ‘‘ mio,” 
would obviously attach the greater culpa- 
bility to the speaker (conjecturally, from 
the device—a sow azure on field argent— 
of his family, Reginald Scrovigni, ‘* usuraio- 
famigerato,” says Scartazzini). And this 
is further confirmed if, as has apparently 
been done, ‘‘sinistro”’ is taken as an equi- 
valent to our “sinister,” which signifies 
bad, unlucky, unjust, unfair, perverse, as 
well as “‘ left.” 
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For some curious MS. variants of the 
couplet under review Vitiliano,”’ D. ; 
Italiano,” K.; ‘‘ Dal tuo sin.,” G., &c.) 
the student is referred to Dr. Moore (ué 
supra). J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


RICHARD SARE, BOOKSELLER. 


‘THERE are comparatively few biographies of 
booksellers, and there is certainly no 
adequate history of the English book-trade. 
It may therefore not be without interest 
to set down some notes about a worthy 
bookseller of the eighteenth century. He is 
not mentioned by Timperley. His funeral 
sermon was preached by a man of distinction, 
Dr. George Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury. 
It is from this sermon that the following 
particulars are taken. The Dean’s text was 
taken from Psalm evii. 30-31. After speak- 
ing of his more than thirty years’ acquaint- 
ance with Sare, he continued :— 

‘“* His Descent was from the Clergy ; to which 
Order his whole Character and Conduct was not 
-only suitable, but an Ornament and a Blessing. 
For he both believed, and lived, as became one 
so born and bred; and was a true son of the 
Christian in General, and of the Church of Eng- 
land in particular. And This, not from Fashion, 
or Education, or Interest only ; but upon Principle, 
and Judgment, and such well weighed Convic- 
tion, as enabled him with great Readiness, to 
give an answer, as St. Peter exhorts, to every one 
that should ask him a Reason of the Hope that 
was in him. 

‘““His Knowledge of Books and Men, the 

, Candour and Ingenuity of his Temper, the oblig- 

‘jing Manner of his Behaviour, and the gratefull 
Acknowledgments of any Favours and Benefits 
received, did indeed long time since, effectually 
recommend him, not only to the Countenance and 
Conversation, but also to the Friendship and 
‘special Regards of many Persons, eminent both 
in Post and Learning. 

** Nor ought I to omit, that I scarce ever heard 
his Name,come out of the mouth of our present 
most Reverend Primate, without being honour’d 
‘by some Epithet, which spoke Affection, and 
Esteem for him. 

“His Fortune, like most of Theirs who are Sons 
of Our Order, was originally very moderate; But 
‘given him by his Father, with this comfortable 
Declaration; that he might depend upon that 
‘little wearing like Iron, since there was not one 
dishonest Penny in it. So carefully had that 
Maxim of the Psalmist, been instill’d into this Son ; 
a small Thing that the Righteous hath,is better 
‘than great Riches of the ungodly. As that Saying 
of the good old Man made great Impression, so, 
the told me, the Experience which Verify’d it, 
made continually greater; and confirmed him 
more and more in his good Purposes, of taking the 
‘same honest Course to insure a_ blessing, upon 
‘whatsoever Addition to those slender Beginnings, 
Providence of God should enable him 
make. 


*“How constant he was to this Resolution, 
They, who dealt with him in the Way of Trade, 
best can, and will, I doubt not, bear him Testi- 
mony. 

** One Instance of it he hath often told me, which 
ought not to be passed over in Silence, because 
much to his Honour, It is, that he would never 
suffer himself, by any Temptation of Profit, to be 
concern’d in publishing any Book, obnoxious to 
the Censure of our Governours, either in Church 
or State, or any way prejudicial to Religion oh 
good Manners. A Reader therefore may, with 
great Security, after his Name seen in the Title- 
page, go on, and depend upon finding the whole 
that follows, innocent at least always; and for 
the most Part usefull and greatly edifying. I 
hope, of this commendable Conduct we have many 
more Examples; and happysure it were, if All of 
vd same Profession, would walk by the same 
rule.” 

The sermon is entitled :— 

Death just Matter of Joy to good Men. A Ser- 
mon preach’d at the Parish Church of St. Pancras, 
on Tuesday the 11th of February, 1723. At the 
funeral of Mr. Richard Sare, of London, Book- 
seller. By George Stanhope, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury and Chaplain in Ordinary to his 
Majesty. London Printed by W. Bowyer for 
Richard Williamson, near Grays-Inn Gate in 
Holborn, 1724.” 4to, pp. 24. 

These biographical data, although some 
of them are rather vague, should be placed 
on record where they can easily be found 
when needed. Wituiam E. A. Axon. 

191, Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 


Haktuyt AND Bristout.—A tablet has 
just been placed at the east end of the north 
choir aisle of Bristol Cathedral with this 
inscription :— 

“To the glory of God and the pious memory 
of Richard Hakluyt, A.M., Queen’s Scholar of 
Westminster School, student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, sometime Archdeacon of Westminster, 
and for 30 years Prebendary of this Cathedral 
Church (MDLXXXVI.—MDCXVI.), who by _ his 
historical collections earned the gratitude both 
of his country and of this ancient port. His 
studious imagination discovered new paths for 
geographical science, and his patriotic labours 
rescued from oblivion not a fewof those who 
went down to the sea in ships, to be harbingers 
of Empire, descrying new lands and finding larger 
room for their race. A.S., MpDccccx. ‘ The ardent 
love of my country devoured all difficulties.’ 
(From Hakluyt’s dedication prefixed to the second 
edition of the Voyages.)”’ 

Canon Talbot raised the fund, the Royal 
Geographical Society being donors of more 
than half the total. Mr. Sidney Irwin of 
Clifton College wrote the inscription. 

CHARLES WELLS. 


Bristol. 

‘THE StaR-SPANGLED BANNER.’—The fol- 
lowing note, derived from the President of the 
Burrows Brothers Company of Cleveland, 
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seems of interest. In a work on ‘The 
American Flag,’ edited by Mr. Harlan H. 
Horner, which the Department of Education 
of New York State is publishing, the state- 
ment is made that the original publication 
in a newspaper of ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ was on September 21st, 1814, in 
The Baltimore American, and this is the 
accepted view. 

But it is now shown that the poem 
appeared in The Baltimore Patriot and tven- 
ing Advertiser on Tuesday evening, Septem- 
ber 20th, a day earlier. This paper was dis- 
covered by Mr. J. C. Fitzpatrick of the 
Library of Congress. The new date will 
appear in the eighth volume of Mr. Avery’s 
‘History of the United States,’ published 
by the Burrows Brothers Company. 

N. M. 


Pirt’s STATUE IN HaNoveR SQuaRE.— 
At 10 8. ix. 283 Mr. T. men- 
tioned the ‘‘ Statue of William Pitt, Hanover 
Ss uare.—Erected in 1831 at a cost of 7,0002., 
su scribed by admirers of the great states- 
man. 

The following letter on the subject, which 
appeared in The Morning Post of 18 July, is 
of special interest in this connexion :— 

Srr,—TheHanover Square Enclosure Committee 
have been recently considering the condition of 
the statue of Pitt in that square. They feel that 
its appearance is more or less of a disgrace to 
one of the principal squares in London. The first 
difficulty which confronts them in their endeavour 
for a better state of things is the question of 
ownership. Will you grant them the hospitality 
of your columns to ask the question publicly : 
To whom does the statue of Pitt in Hanover 
Square belong? Is there any representative of 
the family who would undertake the cost of 
cleansing the statue ? Yours, &c., 

J. SLOUGHGROVE, 
Secretary, Enclosure Committee. 


ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Tuomas CoryaTE: DatTE OF HIS DEATH.— 
We are told in the ‘ D.N.B.’ that he died of a 
flux at Surat in December, 1617. On the 
other hand, G. Gerrard, writing to Carleton 
on 9 January, 1619, states that a vessel from 
Surat brings news from Sir Thomas Roe in 
Persia, and that Coryat has died in those 
parts, and has left enough written to fill 
the world with new relations. Again, 
Archbishop Abbot wrote to Sir Thomas 
Roe on 19 February, 1619, that the king 
blamed some of Thomas Coryat’s tales from 
the East (Domestic State Papers under 
dates). This refers probably to his last 
letter from Agra, 31 October, 1616, which 


THomaS Percy, Prior oF Hoty TRINITY, 
ALDGATE. — In the London volume of the 
Victoria County Histories, p. 471, there is 
an error which (by implication) impugns my 
own accuracy, and which is a striking illus- 
tration of the importance to young authors 
(and indeed to ‘old hands” also) of the 
advice ‘‘ always verify your references.” 

In my ‘ Aldermen of London,’ p. 418, I 
have stated that Perey was Prior of Holy 
Trinity (in succession to Newton, who had 
been elected on the death of Charnock in 
1505) from October, 1506, till (his death in), 
1512, being succeeded by Bradwell. That 
statement is accurate, and can be verified 
by reference to the patents at the Record 
Office. 

Miss Reddan, who contributes to this. 
volume of the County History the article on 
the religious houses, in which Holy Trinity 
is included, says that ‘‘ Perey was not Prior 
in 1506 nor in 1509, though he may have 
been reinstated before his death in 1512,” 
referring in foot-notes to (1) Letters and 
Papers Henry VIII. xvi. 503 (15), and (2), 
Ancient Deeds, Public Record Office, A 
1773, as authorities for her statement. 

The first reference is to a lease granted 
by Prior Newton in February, 1506 (7.e., 
1505/6), which proves that Perey was not 
Prior on a particular day in that month of 
1506, but does not prove that he was “‘ not 
Prior in 1506.” Miss Reddan’s second 
reference is to the printed ‘Calendar of 
Ancient Deeds,’ and not, as one would 
naturally infer, to the deed itself. The 
Calendar gives ‘‘ 4 May, 1 Hen. VIII.,”’ 2.e.,. 
1509, as the date of a deed in which Bradwell 
is named as Prior. If, instead of being con- 
tent with the Calendar, Miss Reddan had 
referred to the deed itself, she would have 
seen that the deed is actually dated 4 May 
anno octavo Henrici octavi” (i.e. 8 Henry 
VIII., 1516). I may add that the writing 
of the deed is perfectly clear, and that, to 
‘*make assurance double sure,” I asked my 
friend Dr. W. A. Shaw, who is an expert in 
such things, to look at the manuscript with 
me. This is not the only case in which 
I have found the ‘Calendar of Ancient 
Deeds’ misleading. The true date of the 
deed (1516) is quite consistent with the 
dates I have quoted above from my ‘ Alder- 
men of London,’ and obviously does not 
support Miss Reddan’s inference from the 
date given in the Calendar. 

As I am criticizing Miss Reddan for an 
error into which any one but such a con- 


was printed in 1618. L. L. K. 
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to accepted historical authorities might 
naturally fall, I feel it due to her to say 
that, so far as I am competent to judge, her 
work seems to be admirably and carefully 
done, and I should be sorry to appear to 
detract from its merits. 
ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 


JoHN RanxkING.—I have just seen by 
chance an inquiry by Mr. E. I. CarRLwLe at 
8 S. ix. 47 for particulars of the life of Mr. 
John Ranking. If Mr. Car LyYLe is still in 
need of this information, I shall be happy 
to give him all the particulars of which I am 
in possession, if he will write to me. 

GEORGE RANKING, Lieut.-Col. 
_ Beech Lawn, Park Town, Oxford. 


** BOHEMIAN UNION FOR PHySI- 
cAL CuLtTuRE.—The visit of a team of 
Bohemian athletes to this country will 
have drawn attention to the word sokol. 
The movement was begun in 1862 by Dr. 
Miroslav Tyr, a profound Greek scholar and 
enthusiast for physical culture. Through 
his exertions, assisted by those of Mr. Jind- 
rich Fiigner, a brotherhood was formed 
at Prague for the objects of mental and 
physical development, and before the deaths 
of these leaders branches were established 
all over Bohemia. The members adopted a 
picturesque dress, with the sokol (falcon) 
as their device. Their small copper badge 
shows the artistic figure of a fencer to his 
waist, with the words na straz (on guard). 
At present there are thousands of centres, 
and vast numbers assemble for the periodical 
displays on the Letna plain, near Prague. 
The movement has spread to other Slav 
countries, including Russia, where centres 
exist in several large towns. 

Francis P. MarcHant. 

Streatham Common. 


SWEEPSTAKE AS A SURNAME. — The first 
occurrence of this word, probably, is, as a 
surname, in the Poll Tax for Yorkshire, 
2 Richard II., 1378-9, under the heading 
of “ Berwyk,” in Elmet, near Leeds (Yorks 
Archeol. Journal, vi. 315): ‘* Robertus 
Swepstak et ux iiij’.”” It was not ‘‘ Swep- 
staker,”’ because there is no abbreviating 
mark. A. 8. Extis. 


** LEAP IN THE DARK ”’ AS PARLIAMENTARY 
PuHRASE.—The late Mr. H. CHICHESTER 
Hart quoted at 9 S. xi. 466 some instances 
of the use of this phrase in 1708, and the 
“N.E.D.’ shows that it was used by Van- 
burgh and Defoe; but the Earl of Derby 


made it famous in 1867. The first use of it, 
however, in a Parliamentary manner seems 
to be American ; for on 28 February, 1848, 
Mr. Sawyer of Ohio said in the House of 
Representatives at Washington that his 
colleague Mr. Schenck complained that in 
passing the Appropriation Bill then ‘‘ they 
were taking a leap in the dark” (see The 
Congressional Globe, Thirtieth Congress, 
p- 393). I do not find the phrase in Mr. 
Schenck’s speech as reported. 
RicHarD H. THORNTON. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


IN A _ TEACUP.’’—Our earliest 
example at present of this familiar expressicn 
is of 1872. It was, of course, in use long 
before ; but I do not know who originated 
it. I am told that there is a variant with 
‘* teapot in place of ‘‘ teacup.” And Ihave 
seen an American strengthened equivalent, 
‘**tempest in a teapot.” I should be glad of 
examples of the first-mentioned form before 
1872, and of the variants of any date. 

The American version is given in the 
supplemental volume to ‘The Century 
Dictionary’ published last year. I remem- 
ber its occurrence some twenty years ago in 
some amusing verses, which appeared in the 
American newspapers, on the seven or eight 
current pronunciations of “‘ depot,” ending, 
if I remember aright, 

So all this wrangling about ‘‘ depot ’”’ 

Was but a tempest in a teapot. 
Thad a copy of this, which I have mislaid. If 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.,” on either side of the 
Atlantic, happens to have preserved it, 
or knows where it occurs, I should be glad 
to see it again. James A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 

(Mr. A. F. Ropsins quoted at 10 S. xi. 388 the 
phrase ‘‘storm in a cream bowl” from a letter of 
the first Duke of Ormond written in 1678. Some 
classical parallels are to be found at p. 456 of the 
same volume.] 


Rev. M. W. Peters.—I am compiling a 
monograph on the life and work of the artist, 
the Rev. M. William Peters. I should be 
much obliged if any one possessing informa- 
tion about him, or pictures by him, would 
communicate with me. 

(Lady) Vicrorta ManneERS. 

14, Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, S.W. 
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Lievt.-Cou. Joun B. Grecc.—I should be 
much obliged, for purposes historical, to 
find the representatives of Lieut.-Col. John 
B. Glegg, Assistant-Adjutant-General. He 
was on Sir Isaac Brock’s staff in Canada. I 
do not know if he ascended further in the 
service. Davin Ross McCorp, K.C. 

Temple Grove, Montreal. 


Epwarp Buti, PUBLISHER.—Will your 
readers add to my knowledge of Edward 
Bull the publisher, concerning whom I have 
the following facts ? He was the son of 
Simeon Bull of 10, Hollis Street, Cavendish 
Square, and Arundel House, Fulham (b. 
1750, d. 1818). Edward was born in 1798, 
and died on 19 October, 1843, being buried 
at Highgate. He carried on his publishing 
business at 19 and 26, Hollis Street, formerly 
the banking house of Sir Claude Scott, Bt., 
& Co. He published among other books in 
1827 ‘Boyle Farm,’ a poem by his friend 
Lord Francis Egerton, which ran through 
at least three editions (see ‘D.N.B.,’ Eger- 
ton). In 1839 he published ‘ Indian Hours ; 
or, Passion and Poetry in the Tropics,’ by 
R. N. Dunbar (see ‘D.N.B.,’ Dunbar). 
Edward Bull was, I think, educated at Gor- 
don House Academy, Highgate, under Dr. 
Mersal, whose daughter Frances married 
Edward Bull’s elder brother, Simeon Thomas 
Bull the architect. His library was rather 
famous in its day, and the resort of literary 
London. He married a lady who subse- 
quently married a Mr. Buxton. 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 


STONE IN PENTONVILLE Roap.—Can any 
of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me the history 
of a piece of stone resembling the base of a 
pillar ? It is on a level with the pavement 
between the shop of Mr. Fletcher, luncheon 
provider, 280, Pentonville Road, and that of 
Messrs. Hepworth & Son, clothiers, next door, 
278, at the corner of Caledonian Road. It 
resembles, in miniature, the base of the 
newly purchased and restored south-western 
gateway of St. Bartholomew the Great, close 
by here, after the exposure by excavation. 
The stone is about a foot high, and about the 
same in breadth. 

A. Le Bianc NEWBERY. 

27 and 28, Charterhouse Square. 


J. M. Qu&RarRD, BrBLIOGRAPHER.—What 
was Quérard’s first name ? His books bear 
only the initials “‘J. M.” The British 
Museum Catalogue calls him Joseph Marie 
and so does Mr. Ralph Thomas (‘ A Martyr 
to Bibliography’). But Lorenz’s ‘Cata- 


logue général de la Librairie francaise ’ gives 
Jean Marie, and in this is followed by Dr. 
Hagberg Wright’s recent ‘ Catalogue of the 
London Library.’ 

Quérard used the pseudonym “Mar. 
Jozon d’Erquard.” The last word is an 
obvious anagram, but what do ‘‘ Mar. 
Jozon ”’ represent ? P. J. ANDERSON. 

University of Aberdeen. 


WRITERS ON Music.—Being engaged in 
collecting materials for an ‘ International 
Bibliographical Dictionary of Writers on 
Music,’ I shall be obliged if readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ will supply me with lists of their 
works in volume form (published or about 
to be published) relating to the history and 
criticism of music, for insertion in my book. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

25, Speenham Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Sir Sauper DuncomsBe.—In Strafford’s 
‘ Letters,’ vol. i. p. 336, Sir Sauder Dun- 
combe is described as a traveller, a pensioner, 
and as having acquired a patent for carrying 
people in the street. There are two refer- 
ences in Evelyn’s Diary to Sir Sanders Dun- 
combe, obviously the same person, in one of 
which his famous powder,” and, in the 
other, his sedan chairs, are referred to. 
Can any of your readers give me further 
particulars about him ? : 


DICKENS ON THE ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY. 
—Can any reader inform me where an article 
by Dickens is to be found in which he refers 
to some experiments on dogs, and I believe 
denounces the Royal Humane Society for 
their connexion with them? I have been 
told he called it ‘‘the Royal Inhumane 
Society.” EstHER DOREEN. 

[No such heading appears in the Index to 
Dickens’s ‘ Miscellaneous Papers,’ vol. XxxXviii. 
of the ‘*‘ National Edition.’’] 


ARCHBISHOP MONTAIGNE.—Many years ago 
I asked, and received replies to, a question 
about this prelate (see 7 S. xi. 487; xii. 
38, 78). Last autumn his monument in 
Cawood Church — which originally was 
situated in the chancel, but, during the 
restoration of the church some thirty years 
since, was moved to the west end of the 
south aisle—was restored under Mr. Oldrid 
Scott, and reset at the west end of the nave. 
It had been shamefully knocked about at 
the first removal, but the fragments were 
carefully preserved in a large chest, and under 
skilful treatment this beautiful monument 
has now resumed the appearance which it 


wore at the time of its erection. 
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A local paper, describing its unveiling and 
rededication, stated that the Latin epitaph 
signed ‘‘ Hugo Hollandus fievit’> was com- 
posed by Hugo Grotius, said to be a great 
personal friend of the Archbishop. I 
should very much like to know the authority 
for this statement. I asked the editor 
for it, but received no reply. I had always 
supposed it to be the work of Hugh Holland, 
a poet of that period, to whom, indeed, it is 
attributed in Hacket’s ‘ Life of Archbishop 
Williams,’ quoted in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
Grotius was in England in 1613, but must 
have left before 1619, as in the latter year 
he was imprisoned in his own country. 
Montaigne died in 1628. 

One of your correspondents gives the con- 
clusion of the epitaph thus: ‘ Vixit annos 
59. m. b—d. 2.”” From personal inspection 
I am able to say that these numbers do not 
exist, a blank being left in each case. 

E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Southampton. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WANTED.—Can 
any correspondent tell me where the follow- 
ing passage is to be found, and who is the 
author ? 


‘* He did not know, poor fool, why love should 
not be true to death.”’ 
L. S. M. 


Who wrote the poem ‘ Art in the Market- 
Place’? The first verse runs :— 
Hear ye. sellers of lavender? Sweetly they 
cry it. 
Soft on the ear the tones of their voices fall. 
See how your children and maidens are eager 
to buy it. 
Sweet as the lavender’s self is the singer’s call. 
A. HowELLs. 


AMANEUUS AS A CHRISTIAN NAME.—This 
name, spelt as above, occurs twice in the 
Rolls Calendars of the time of Edward III. 
Amaneuus de Chesthunt chivaler is pro- 
ceeded against for (after having received pay) 
not carrying out his engagement to serve in 
the war in Brittany, 1350-51. Is there any 
other form of this name ? R. 

Upton. 


THE SLEEPLESS ARcH.—Will some one 
explain the allusion in the following extract ? 
_ “In the Mgean area, except, oddly enough, 
in the out-of-the-way district of Acarnania, it 
[the arch] was avoided until Roman times, on the 
Hindoo principle, perhaps, that ‘an arch never 
sleeps.’ ’’—Burrows, ‘ The Discoveries in Crete.’ 

ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


CHRISTOPHER Moore, REMEMBRANCER TO 
Henry VIII.—Are any biographical details 
known of this officer ? He is said to have 
been of Norton, North Derbyshire, and 
seems to have helped into office the Fan- 
shawes from the same district. H. A. 


PortyGNe.”’—John Agmondesham of 
Barnes, Surrey, by his will, dated 1571, and 
proved 1572/3 (7 Peter), bequeaths to 
** Elizabeth my daughter, the wife of my 
son John, a portygne with a hole through it, 
and a ring of gold with a blue stone.”” What 
is a‘ portygne” ? A. RHODES. 


BisHop EpwarD WETENHALL (1639-1713). 
—I should be glad to ascertain particulars of 
the parentage and first marriage of this 
Bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh. The ‘ Dict. 
of Nat. Biog.’ (Ix. 382) is silent on these 
points. G. F. R. B. 


Sir Joun Witson (1780-1856).—I should 
be glad to ascertain the particulars of his 
parentage, and the full date of his birth. 
The ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ (Ixii. 112) gives 
neither. G. F. R. B. 

JOHN WoRTHEN was elected from West- 
minster to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1681. Particulars of his parentage and 
career, as well as the date of his death, are 
desired. G. F. R. B. 


Srmr JoHNn ALLEYN: DaME ETHELDREDA 
ALLEYN: CHARLES ALLEYN.—NSir John Alleyn 
or Alen, Mercer, knighted 1529, Alderman 
of London for the Vintry and Lime Street 
Wards, Lord Mayor in 1525 and 1535, Privy 
Councillor, and founder of the Mercers’ 
Chapel in Cheapside destroyed in the Great 
Fire, is said to have married Margaret, d. of 
John Legh of Essex (see Archewologia 
Cantiana, xxiv. 197); but it is possible this 
statement is due to a confusion of him with 
his brother, also named John, of Hatfield 
Peverel, Essex, who married Margaret, 
elder d. and coheir of Giles Leigh of Walton- 
on-Thames (see Harl. Soc. Publ., xiii. 333). 
By his will, dated 3 Aug., 1545, and proved 
15 Jan., 1545/6, he left his son Christopher 
various manors and lands in Nottingham- 
shire and Yorkshire (see Surtees Society, 
vol. exvi. for 1908, p. 289). 

Christopher also succeeded to Ightham 
Mote House, Kent. He was knighted 
2 Oct., 1553, was M.P. for New Romney 
1562, and died towards the end of 1585. 
He had married Etheldreda, one of the 
daughters of the first Lord Paget of Beau- 
desert (Banks’ ‘Extinct Peerage,’ ii. 410). 


wer 
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She was a recusant in 1587 (Strype, ‘ Annals,’ 
III. ii. 597). When and where did she die ? 
In a list of Catholics who had died in York- 
shire prisons apparently before 1590, drawn 
up by Father Richard Holtby, S.J., and 
printed in vol. v. of the Catholic Record 
Society (London, 1908), occurs at p. 193 
the entry “‘uxor cujusdam Allani ordinis 
equestris atque civis Eboracensis.”” I should 
like to know whether this is the widow of 
Sir Christopher Alleyn. 
Their son Charles sold Ightham Mote 
House to Sir William Selby, and died before 

1607. Had he issue ? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Davip HuGHson=Epwarp Puau. —I 
should be glad to have some particulars as 
to the author of ‘ London : being an Accurate 
History and Description of the British 
Metropolis and its Neighbourhood to Thirty 
Miles Extent, From An Actual Perambula- 
tion.” It was published in six volumes, at 
dates ranging from 1805 to 1809, by J. 
Stratford of 112, Holborn Hill. The title- 
page gives the author as David Hughson, 
LL.D., but the British Museum Catalogue 
prints this as a pseudonym, having in 
brackets after the name ‘‘i.e. Edward 
Pugh.” There is no reference under either 
name in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy * or in the Supplement. 

G. Yarrow BaLpock. 


Corio Arms.—I should be much obliged 
if any of your readers could give me in- 
formation as to the arms of the noble Italian 
family of Corio. E. ATKINSON. 


‘ THE Case ALTERED,’ Humorous PorEM.— 
In a ‘ Book of Humorous Poetry,’ published 
by Nimmo, n.d., a piece called ‘The Case 
Altered’ (‘‘ Hodge held a farm, and smiled 
content ”) is included as anonymous. 

I see it occurs in The Mirror, 13 March, 
1824, as by K. 8S. Who was K. S. ? 

T. JESSon. 


FRIENDLESS WAPENTAKE IN CRAVEN.— 
Under the title ‘Wapentake’ in ‘Les 
Termes de la Ley,’ 1667, two instances are 
given from the countyof York—“‘‘Stainctife,” 
a misprint for Staincliffe, and ‘ Friendless 
Wapentake in Craven.” I should be glad 
to hear more of the latter. Craven itself is in 
Staincliffe. The book professes to cite the 
statutes 3 Hen. V. cap. 2, 9 Hen. VI. cap. 10, 
and 15 Hen. VI. cap. 7, and refers to Roger 
Hoveden, part. poster. Annal., fol, 346. 

W. C. B. 


‘“ERLKONIGS TocHTER,’ DAaNIsH PoEM.— 
I should be extremely obliged if any of your 
correspondents could give me a copy of, 
or tell me where I might find, the Danish 
poem ‘ Erlkénigs Tochter,’ which is generally 
supposed to have suggested to Goethe his 
‘Erlkénig.’ Lewes in his ‘ Life of Goethe’ 
gives some details of the poem, but I want 
to compare Goethe with the original. I 
shall be grateful for the information sought. 

H. B. 


PEARSON FamiIty.— Can any of your 
readers give me information concerning the 
father, grandfather, or ancestors of Nicholas 
Pearson, who died in 1706 at Laughton-en- 
le-Moor, near Rotherham, Yorkshire? He 
had three sons—John Pearson, b. 1678; 
Nathaniel Pearson, b. 1679, d. 1767, Vicar 
of Stainton, Notts (where he was buried), 
who married Mary Wagstaffe of Haworth, 
b. 1692, d. 1786; and William Pearson, 
b. 1683. H. G. P. 


Replies. 


THAMES WATER COMPANY: THE 
WATER HOUSE. 
(11 S. ii. 29.) 


THERE is a considerable amount of informa- 
tion extant in reference to the waterworks 
in York House Garden, generally known as 
the York Buildings Waterworks; and 
engravings showing the tower are frequently 
met with. In the Guildhall Library there 
is a collection relating to this undertaking. 
The works stood near the foot of Villiers 
Street, Strand. 

In 1676 Ralph Bucknall and Ralph Waine, 
gentlemen, obtained a licence under the 
Great Seal to erect a waterwork near the 
Thames, on and upon part of the ground of 
York House or York House Garden, being 
their own ground, for the term of 99 years. 
The property was soon after divided into 
twelve shares, which were increased in 1688 
to forty-eight. By an Act of 2 and 3 William 
and Mary the company was incorporated 
under the style of the Governor and Company 
of Undertakers for raising Thames Water 
in York Buildings. In 1719 the property 
was sold to a new company, who afterwards 
enlarged their capital for the purpose of 
purchasing forfeited and other estates in 
Scotland and the North of England. 

It was at York Buildings that the steam 
pump was first used for public water supply. 
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Originally the pumps were worked by a 
horse-mill, as was the case at Bulmer’s 
works at Broken Wharf, and Ford’s at 
Somerset House ; but in 1712, or soon after, 
Savery, who had already set up one of his 
pumps at Camden House, Kensington, 
erected a larger and more complicated 
apparatus at York Buildings. This does 
not seem to have been a success, and about 
1726 a Newcomen engine was_ installed. 
This is in all probability the dragon re- 
ferred to in 

““The York Buildings Dragon | or a Full and 
true account of a most Horrid and Barbarous 
Murder | Intended to be committed | on Monday 
the 14th of Febr. next (being Valentines-day) | 
on the Bodies, Goods, and name of the greatest 
Part of his Majesty’s Liege Subjects, dwelling 
and inhabiting between Temple-Bar in the East, 
and St. James’sin the West; and between Hunger- 
ford-market in the South, and St. Mary la Bonne, 
in the North, by a Sett of Evil-minded Persons, 
who (by the Instigation of Plutus, and not having 
the fear of several Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen 
before their eyes) do assemble twice a-week, to 
carry on their wicked purposes, in a private room 
over a stable, by the Thames side, ina remote 
corner of the Town. The Second Edition, Aug- 
by almost half. London,1726.’’ 16 pp. 


In Wright’s ‘Caricature History of the 
Georges ?* will be found extracts relating to 
the York Buildings engine from ‘The 
Foreigner’s Guide to London,’ 1729; Read’s 
Journal, 1731; and All Alive and Merry ; or, 
The London Daily Post, 1741. There is some 
reason for thinking that it was eventually 
acquired by Sir James Lowther, and re- 
erected at a colliery at Whitehaven. 

The later history of the York Buildings 
undertaking is related briefly in Matthews’s 
‘ Hydraulia.*? In 1818 it was acquired 
by the New River Company, at any rate 
as far as the street works were concerned. 
In 1829 an Act of Parliament authorized the 
dissolution of the York Buildings Company 
and the sale of every kind of property 
belonging to it. Ruys JENKINS. 


The following quotation is from William 
Matthews’s ‘ Hydraulia ’ (1835) :— 


‘In the year 1691, waterworks were constructed 
for supplying a part of Westminster; and the 
persons who engaged in this undertaking obtained 
an Act of Parliament for incorporating them by 
the designation of ‘ The Governor and Company 
of Undertakers for raising Thames’ water in York 
Buildings.’ The establishment was situate on 
the bank of the river, contiguous to the Strand, 
at ‘the bottom of Villiers-street, under which 
their principal cistern or reservoir extended. 
These works conveyed water as far as Piccadilly, 
Whitehall, and Covent Garden, with the inter- 
vening streets ; but the greatest number of houses 


that at any time oe 


concern was about 2,700.’’—P. 

Matthews is by no means accurate histori- 
cally, but I have a note from the ‘ Statutes 
at Large’ that the Act of Incorporation is 
2 William and Mary, sess. 2, cap. 24, so that 
at the time of the lease quoted by C. L. 8. 
(1679) the company must have been a 
private company, and the waterworks must 
have been constructed at least twelve years 
earlier than Matthews states. 

A. Mortey Davies. 
Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 


In The Builder of 6 June, 1906, will be 
found an illustration of this water tower, 
and possibly some descriptive letterpress. 
It stood on the site of old York House, and 
was established in the 27th of Charles II. to 
supply the inhabitants of St. James’s 
with water. The patent granted in the 
reign of Charles II. in connexion with it is as 
follows :— 

‘Water house to supply St. James’s.—R. vij 
die May con Ralph Bucknall and Ralph Waine to 
sett upp a Water house upon the River of Thames 
upon parte of the Ground belonging to Yorke 
House to serve the Inhabitants of St. James’s 
with water for 99 years.” 

The works are described in ‘ The 
Foreigner’s Guide to London,’ 1720; but 
the company took to purchasing estates, 
granting annuities, and assuring lives, and 
proved to be one of the bubbles of that year 
of wild speculation. The fire engine ceased 
to be worked in 1731 ; but it was afterwards 
shown for several years as @ curiosity. 

“Its working by ‘sea-coal was attended with 
so much smoke, that it not only must pollute the 
air thereabouts, but spoil the furniture.’’-—London 
Daily Post, 1741. 

The confused affairs of the company, and 
the consequent disputes and lawsuits with 
its creditors and debtors, gave rise to a host 
of pamphlets, and even a political novel. 
An interesting engraving by Boydell of a 


supply from this 
33. 


| view of London from the Thames, near York 


Buildings, where the tower-spire of these 
waterworks is a conspicuous object, is 
exhibited (No. 53 in the catalogue) in St. 
Martin’s Library. 
J. HotpEN MAcMIcHAEL. 
4, Hurlingham Court, S.W. 


G. A. Walpoole’s ‘New and Complete 
British Traveller’ (1780) refers (p. 254) to 
this water tower as ‘‘a high wooden tower 
called York Buildings Water-Works,”’ at the 
east corner of the terrace-walk planted with 
trees in the centre of which was, and is, York, 
or Buckingham, Water-Gate; and a full- 
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page engraving is given which shows the 
tower at what seems to be the west corner 
or end of the walk referred to. It looks 
from the illustration as if the tower stood 
either at the lower end of Villiers Street or 
on the site of Charing Cross Station. See 
also Thornbury and Walford’s ‘Old and 
New London,’ iii. 108 and 103, where a 
reduced reproduction of Walpoole’s engrav- 
ing of the tower is given. 
F. SypNEY EDEN. 


C. L. 8. will find an account of the York 
waterworks in the third volume of Mr. 
Wheatley’s ‘London Past and Present,’ 
under ‘ York Buildings.’ G. F. R. B. 


For full particulars of this company, the 
water house, &c., see ‘The York Buildings 
Company : a Chapter in Scotch History,’ by 
David Murray (Glasgow, James MacLehose 
& Sons, 1883). T. F. D. 

[W.S. S. also thanked for reply.j 


NELSON’S BIRTHPLACE (11S. i. 483 ; ii. 36). 
—I believe Y. T. is mistaken in ascribing 
Horatio Nelson’s birthplace to Barsham 
in Suffolk. Nelson’s father, the Rector of 
Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk, in 1781, penned 
with his own hand, a ‘‘ Family Historical 
Register,” in which he noted the births, 
birth-places, and sponsors of all his children. 
In this MS., which is still extant, he wrote 
of his children :— 

“William, born att Burnham Thorpe Aprill 
20% 1757.” 

“ Horatio, born att ditto Sept. 29th 1758.” 

In the Burnham Thorpe parish registers 
for 1758 is the baptismal entry thus :— 

“Horatio, son of Edmund and Catherine 
Nelson, born September 29 Baptised October 9th 
priv: pub: November 15 1758.” 


In the margin of this register is written the 
following 


“Invested with the ensigns of the most honor- 
able order of the Bath at St. James, September 
27th 1797. Made Admiral of the Blue 1797. 
Created Lord Nelson of the Nile and of 
Burnham Thorpe, October 6, 1798. Catetera 
[At cetera ?] narret fama.” 

In the aforesaid Family Historical Register 
the Rev. E. Nelson tells the life story of his 
wife and himself thus :— 

““ Myself, educated att a school in the country, 
admitted to Caius Coll., Cambridge, 1743, Dr. 
Gooch then Master; my tutor Dr. Eglington. 
I took a bachelor’s degree at the usual time, was 
ordained soon after, and att Michaelmass, 1745, 
went as curate to the Rev. Thomas Page, Rector 
of Beccles in Suffolk ; there remained till October, 
1747. My father died—succeeded him in both 


his livings: Hilborough on my mother’s pre- 
sentation, and Sporle the Provost and Fellows 
of Eton. I resided with my mother att Hil- 
borough, and in May, 1749, married Catherine, 
daughter of Maurice Suckling, late Prebendary 
of Westminster and Rector of Barsham and 
Woodton, and Anne his wife, daughter of Sir 
Charles Turner, Bart., of Warham, Noff[?]. Att 
Michaelmass went to housekeeping at Swaffham, 
and at Michaelmas, 1753, removed into a hired 
house at Sporle. In November, 1755, on the 
death of Thomas Smithson (clerk), was pre- 
ferred to the Rectory of Burnham Thorpe on the 
presentation of the H°"l* Horace Walpole, after 
Lord Walpole of Wollerton. Maurice Suckling, 
D.D., died in the year 1729, buried att Barsham 
within the communion railing, aged 54. Anne, 
his widow, died at Burnham Thorpe January 5th, 
1768, aged 77, buried att Barsham near her 
husband. Catherine (Nelson), their daughter, 
died December 26th, 1767, aged 42, lies buried 
in the chancel of Burnham Thorpe.”’ 

By this it will be seen that Catherine 
Suckling’s father died in 1729-30; and, as 
a matter of fact, his widow immediately 
removed to Beccles with her young family, 
and was there residing when Mr. Nelson 
was appointed curate and made the acquaint- 
ance of her daughter Catherine. Lord 
Walpole of Wollerton was Mrs. Suckling’s 
maternal uncle, and so gave the living of: 
Burnham Thorpe to the husband of his great- 
niece. After the Nelsons’ removal from 
Sporle to the old Rectory of Burnham 
Thorpe, Mrs. Suckling took up her residence 
in a house belonging to her uncle in that 
village, and there died on 7 January, 1768. 

It is possible that Y. T.’s informant has 
confused the family tradition that Horatio 
Nelson was born in his grandmother’s house, 
there having been a slight fire at the Rectory 
of Burnham Thorpe in 1758, on which 
occasion Mrs. Nelson removed to her 
mother’s house in the village, where her 
baby was born on the 29th of September. 
The house, now used by Lord Orford as a 
shooting cottage, is always believed by the 
Walpole family to have been the scene 
of the birth of the hero of Trafalgar. At 
all events, Nelson’s grandmother, Mrs. 
Suckling, dated her will in December, 1767, 
from her house in the village of Burnham 
Thorpe, having long before severed her 
connexion with Barsham. Indeed, its 
rectory house at the time of the hero’s 
birth was in the occupation of the Rev. 
Edward Holden (1774-97), while Robert 
Suckling of Woodton (1740-1802) was lord 
of the manor. 

IT think this is conclusive that Admiral 
Lord Nelson was not born at Barsham. 

F. H. Suckiine. 

Highwood, Romsey. 
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Originally the pumps were worked by a 
horse-mill, as was the case at Bulmer’s 
works at Broken Wharf, and Ford’s at 
Somerset House ; but in 1712, or soon after, 
Savery, who had already set up one of his 
pumps at Camden House, Kensington, 
erected a larger and more complicated 
apparatus at York Buildings. This does 
not seem to have been a success, and about 
1726 a Newcomen engine was _ installed. 
This is in all probability the dragon re- 
ferred to in 


““The York Buildings Dragon | or a Full and 
true account of a most Horrid and Barbarous 
Murder | Intended to be committed | on Monday 
the 14th of Febr. next (being Valentines-day) | 
on the Bodies, Goods, and name of the greatest 
Part of his Majesty’s Liege Subjects, dwelling 
and inhabiting between Temple-Bar in the East, 
and St. James’sin the West; and between Hunger- 
ford-market in the South, and St. Mary la Bonne, 
in the North, by a Sett of Evil-minded Persons, 
who (by the Instigation of Plutus, and not having 
the fear of several Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen 
before their eyes) do assemble twice a-week, to 
carry on their wicked purposes, in a private room 
over a stable, by the Thames side, in a remote 
corner of the Town. The Second Edition, Aug- 
by almost half. London,1726.”’ 16 pp. 

0. 


In Wright’s ‘Caricature History of the 
Georges * will be found extracts relating to 
the York Buildings engine from ‘The 
Foreigner’s Guide to London,’ 1729; Read’s 
Journal, 1731; and All Alive and Merry ; or, 
The London Daily Post, 1741. There is some 
reason for thinking that it was eventually 
acquired by Sir James Lowther, and re- 
erected at a colliery at Whitehaven. 

The later history of the York Buildings 
undertaking is related briefly in Matthews’s 
‘ Hydraulia.” In 1818 it was acquired 
by the New River Company, at any rate 
as far as the street works were concerned. 
In 1829 an Act of Parliament authorized the 
dissolution of the York Buildings Company 
and the sale of every kind of property 
belonging to it. Ruys JENKINS. 


The following quotation is from William 
Matthews’s ‘ Hydraulia ’ (1835) :— 


“In the year 1691, waterworks were constructed 
for supplying a part of Westminster; and the 
persons who engaged in this undertaking obtained 
an Act of Parliament for incorporating them by 
the designation of ‘ The Governor and Company 
of Undertakers for raising Thames’ water in York 
Buildings.’ The establishment was situate on 
the bank of the river, contiguous to the Strand, 
at the bottom of Villiers-street, under which 
their principal cistern or reservoir extended. 
These works conveyed water as far as Piccadilly, 
Whitehall, and Covent Garden, with the inter- 
vening streets ; but the greatest number of houses 


that at any time received a supply from this 
concern was about 2,700.’’—P. 33. 

Matthews is by no means accurate histori- 
cally, but I have a note from the ‘ Statutes 
at Large’ that the Act of Incorporation is 
2 William and Mary, sess. 2, cap. 24, so that 
at the time of the lease quoted by C. L. 8. 
(1679) the company must have been a 
private company, and the waterworks must 
have been constructed at least twelve years 
earlier than Matthews states. 

A. Morey Davies. 

Winchmore Hill, Amersham. 


In The Builder of 6 June, 1906, will be 
found an illustration of this water tower, 
and possibly some descriptive letterpress. 
It stood on the site of old York House, and 
was established in the 27th of Charles II. to 
supply the inhabitants of St. James’s 
with water. The patent granted in the 
reign of Charles II. in connexion with it is as 
follows :— 

Water house to supply St. James’s.—R. vij 
die May con Ralph Bucknall and Ralph Waine to 
sett upp a Water house upon the River of Thames 
upon parte of the Ground belonging to Yorke 
House to serve the Inhabitants of St. James’s 
with water for 99 years.” 

The works are described in ‘ The 
Foreigner’s Guide to London,’ 1720; but 
the company took to -purchasing estates, 
granting annuities, and assuring lives, and 
proved to be one of the bubbles of that year 
of wild speculation. The fire engine ceased 
to be worked in 1731; but it was afterwards 
shown for several years as a curiosity. 

“Its working by sea-coal was attended with 
so much smoke, that it not only must pollute the 
air thereabouts, but spoil the furniture.””—London 
Daily Post, 1741. 

The confused affairs of the company, and 
the consequent disputes and lawsuits with 
its creditors and debtors, gave rise to a host 
of pamphlets, and even a political novel. 
An interesting engraving by Boydell of a 
view of London from the Thames, near York 
Buildings, where the tower-spire of these 
waterworks is a conspicuous object, is 
exhibited (No. 53 in the catalogue) in St. 
Martin’s Library. 

J. HotpEN MacMICHAEL. 

4, Hurlingham Court, S.W. 


G. A. Walpoole’s ‘New and Complete 
British Traveller’ (1780) refers (p. 254) to 
this water tower as ‘‘a high wooden tower 
called York Buildings Water-Works,”’ at the 
east corner of the terrace-walk planted with 
trees in the centre of which was, and is, York, 
or Buckingham, Water-Gate; and a full- 
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page engraving is given which shows the 
tower at what seems to be the west corner 
or end of the walk referred to. It looks 
from the illustration as if the tower stood 
either at the lower end of Villiers Street or 
on the site of Charing Cross Station. See 
also Thornbury and Walford’s ‘Old and 
New London,’ iii. 108 and 103, where a 
reduced reproduction of Walpoole’s engrav- 
ing of the tower is given. 
F. Sypngy EDEN. 


C. L. 8. will find an account of the York 
waterworks in the third volume of Mr. 
Wheatley’s ‘London Past and Present,’ 
under ‘ York Buildings.’ G. F. R. B. 


For full particulars of this company, the 
water house, &c., see ‘The York Buildings 
Company: a Chapter in Scotch History,’ by 
David Murray (Glasgow, James MacLehose 
& Sons, 1883). Fr. FE. BD. 

[W. S. S. also thanked for reply.j 


NELSON’s BirTHPLACE (11S. i. 483 ; ii. 36). 
—I believe Y. T. is mistaken in ascribing 
Horatio Nelson’s birthplace to Barsham 
in Suffolk. Nelson’s father, the Rector of 
Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk, in 1781, penned 
with his own hand, a ‘‘ Family Historical 
Register,” in which he noted the births, 
birth-places, and sponsors of all his children. 
In this MS., which is still extant, he wrote 
of his children :— 

“William, born att Burnham Thorpe Aprill 
1757.” 

“* Horatio, born att ditto Sept. 29t» 1758.” 

In the Burnham Thorpe parish registers 
for 1758 is the baptismal entry thus :— 

“Horatio, son of Edmund and Catherine 
Nelson, born September 29t" Baptised October 9th 
priv: pub: November 15 1758.” 

In the margin of this register is written the 
following :— 

‘** Invested with the ensigns of the most honor- 
able order of the Bath at St. James, September 
27th 1797. Made Admiral of the Blue 1797. 
Created Lord Nelson of the Nile and of 
Burnham Thorpe, October 6, 1798. Catztera 
[At cetera ?] narret fama.”’ 

In the aforesaid Family Historical Register 
the Rev. E. Nelson tells the life story of his 
wife and himself thus :— 

‘“* Myself, educated att a school in the country, 
admitted to Caius Coll., Cambridge, 1743, Dr. 
Gooch then Master; my tutor Dr. Eglington. 
I took a bachelor’s degree at the usual time, was 
ordained soon after, and att Michaelmass, 1745, 
went as curate to the Rev. Thomas Page, Rector 
of Beccles in Suffolk ; there remained till October, 
1747. My father died—succeeded him in both 


his livings: Hilborough on my mother’s pre- 
sentation, and Sporle the Provost and Fellows 
of Eton. I resided with my mother att Hil- 
borough, and in May, 1749, married Catherine, 
daughter of Maurice Suckling, late Prebendary 
of Westminster and Rector of Barsham and 
Woodton, and Anne his wife, daughter of Sir 
Charles Turner, Bart., of Warham, Noff[?]. Att 
Michaelmass went to housekeeping at Swaffham, 
and at Michaelmas, 1753, removed into a hired 
house at Sporle. In November, 1755, on the 
death of Thomas Smithson (clerk), was pre- 
ferred to the Rectory of Burnham Thorpe on the 
presentation of the He»l*e Horace Walpole, after 
Lord Walpole of Wollerton. Maurice Suckling, 
D.D., died in the year 1729, buried att Barsham 
within the communion railing, aged 54. Anne, 
his widow, died at Burnham Thorpe January 5th, 
1768, aged 77, buried att Barsham near her 
husband. Catherine (Nelson), their daughter, 
died December 26th, 1767, aged 42, lies buried 
in the chancel of Burnham Thorpe.” 

By this it will be seen that Catherine 
Suckling’s father died in 1729-30; and, as 
a matter of fact, his widow immediately 
removed to Beccles with her young family, 
and was there residing when Mr. Nelson 
was appointed curate and made the acquaint- 
ance of her daughter Catherine. Lord 
Walpole of Wollerton was Mrs. Suckling’s 
maternal uncle, and so gave the living of 
Burnham Thorpe to the husband of his great- 
niece. After the Nelsons’ removal from 
Sporle to the old Rectory of Burnham 
Thorpe, Mrs. Suckling took up her residence 
in a house belonging to her uncle in that 
village, and there died on 7 January, 1768. 

It is possible that Y. T.’s informant has 
confused the family tradition that Horatio 
Nelson was born in his grandmother’s house, 
there having been a slight fire at the Rectory 
of Burnham Thorpe in 1758, on which 
occasion Mrs. Nelson removed to_ her 
mother’s house in the village, where her 
baby was born on the 29th of September. 
The house, now used by Lord Orford as a 
shooting cottage, is always believed by the 
Walpole family to have been the scene 
of the birth of the hero of Trafalgar. At 
all events, Nelson’s grandmother, Mrs. 
Suckling, dated her will in December, 1767, 
from her house in the village of Burnham 
Thorpe, having long before severed her 
connexion with Barsham. Indeed, its 
rectory house at the time of the hero’s 
birth was in the occupation of the Rev. 
Edward Holden (1774-97), while Robert 
Suckling of Woodton (1740-1802) was lord 
of the manor. 

I think this is conclusive that Admiral 
Lord Nelson was not born at Barsham. 

F. H. Suckiine. 

Highwood, Romsey. 
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BaRABBAS A PUBLISHER (11 S. ii. 29).— 
False traditions die bard, but I supposed 
that this one had received its quietus long 
ago, as it has been refuted some scores of 
times. 

There is no reference in Byron’s poems to 
Barabbas and a publisher. The story ran 
that Byron gave my grandfather a Bible, 
and that my grandfather was much touched 
by this evidence of the poet’s religious 
fervour until, on turning over the leaves, 
he found in the 40th verse of St. John’s 
Gospel, chap. xviii. the word “robber” 
changed into ‘‘ publisher.” 

The joke was perpetrated by Thomas 
Campbell on another publisher: neither 
Byron nor my grandfather had any part in 
it. I have in my library Byron’s Bible, and 
there is no mark or notch in it of any kind. 

Byron, however, did drink the health of 
Napoleon because he shot a bookseller. 

JoHN Murray. 

50, Albemarle Street, W. 

(Mr. W. H. Peet thanked for reply to the same 
effect.] 

AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 
i. 227).—In The Portfolio, July, 1894, p. 
6, William Sharp is named as author of the 
following :— 

“In the beginning, said a Persian poet, 
Allah took a rose, a lily, a dove, a serpent, a 
little honey, a Dead Sea apple, and a handful 
of clay. When he looked at the amalgam—it 


was woman.” 
T. F. Dwicurt. 
La Tour de Peilz, Vaud, Suisse. 


““MERLUCHE” (11 S. i. 329) is a word 
of uncertain and equivocal use. For in- 
stance, I take Alfred Elwall’s Dictionary, 
which I used in my schooldays, and in the 
French-English part I find ‘* Merluche, salt- 
cod,” but in the English-French part 
‘* Hake, merluche.”” Turning to the ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire-Général de la Langue Francaise, 
by Hatzfeld, A. Darmesteter, and A. Thomas, 
I see that the name is given to several fishes 
of the species Gadus when dried in the sun, 
and especially to dried codfish. 

But the lexicological problem is solved 
in the late Eugéne Rolland’s excellent 
‘Faune Populaire,’ vol. xi. (April, 1910). 
This volume treats of the reptiles and fishes. 
The article ‘ Merlu,’ p. 213, tells us that the 
merlu or merluche is the Gadus merlucius of 
Linnzeus, and in certain countries takes the 
place of the codfish and is prepared in the 
same way. Our morue (ibid., P- 221) is the 
English codfish, and Cuvier’s Morrhua 
vulgaris. 


Rolland adds that the merluche is less 
esteemed than the codfish when salted ; 
but evidently both, hake and codfish, when 
dried or salted, became confused in common 
use. Fishmongers, grocers, and their cus- 
tomers are neither naturalists nor lexi- 
cographers. H. Garpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°’). 


Cotgrave, 1650, has: ‘‘ Merlus ou Merluz. 
A Melwell or Kneeling : a kind of small Cod 
whereof Stockfish is made.”’ 

Miége, 1688, has: ‘‘ Merlus. Poisson de 
haute mer, dont on fait le Stocfiche, a Mel- 
well, or Kneeling, a kind of small Cod 
whereof Stock-fish is made.”’ 

Ménage, 1694, derives the word from 
Maris lucius, and states that Scaliger calls 
it merlucius, and that Pontus de Thyard, 
referring to the fish called asellus by the 
Latins, says that this is the merluz. Ménage 
also states that from Maris lucia came 
molie, to-day called morte ; that in Lan- 
guedoc merluce signifies morte, and that 
merlus is the equivalent of merlan. 

All of which seems to show that merluche 


S. the codfish from which stockfish ” was 


made. JOHN HopGKIN. 

Lemery (‘ Traité Universelle des Drogues,” 
Paris, 1723), under morhua, has the followi ing: 
‘*On fait secher des morues aprés les avoir 
salées, & c’est ce qu’ on appelle merluche ou 
mourue [sic] salée”?; and under salpa: 
Salpa, en Francois, Vergadelle, Stoch- 
fisch, Merlu, Merluche.” The former fish 
is, of course, the cod ; the latter, from the 
description he gives, I should suppose to be 
the haddock, but in Cassell’s ‘ Eng.-Fr. 
Dictionary * ** Merlus, m., and 
is the definition given of the hake. Under 
merlucius Lemery has ‘“‘sive Callarias, 
Jonst. en Francois, Petite Morue,” which 
is still one of the French names of the 
haddock. The scientific name of the hake 
is, however, Merluccius vulgaris. Of the 
name merlucius Lemery says: ‘‘ Merlucius 
a mare & luce, comme qui diroit, lumiere 
de la mer, & cause que ce poisson a de grand 
yeux ”’ (I give this as he prints it). 

The conclusion appears to be that merluche 
is a name given to various kinds of _— 
or salt fish. Cc. C. 


Though merluche is a comprehensive 
term for stockfish, such as cod, ling, hake, 
haddock, and torsk, it usually implies 
haddock on menu ecards, while melus on the 
same is utilized more especially for hake. 

WILLouGHBY MAyYCcocK. 


We 
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Strictly, I suppose, merluche is salted cod 
—‘‘stockfish’* according to some of the 
dictionaries; but as a matter of practice 
and habit at restaurants throughout Europe, 
if you order merluche you will get haddock. 
I have no idea whether this is a correct inter- 
pretation or not, but I do know that in 
**kitchen-French,” which is a mongrel 
tongue, merluche means haddock, whatever 
the dictionaries may say. 

FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


St. SwWITHIN seems to halt in the definition 
of merluche as a word used indifferently for 
hake, cod, or other stockfish. Presuming 
as I do that it signifies in French any kind 
of dried fish, I also take it to be plainly 
borrowed from the Italian merluzzo, which 
he may ask for at any restaurant, and be 
supplied with ‘‘ whiting ” on his order. 

MERCER. 

{Several other correspondents thanked for 

replies.] 


Cot. SKELTON oF St. HELENA (LI S. ii. 
48).—The references to this officer in the 
standard authorities on St. Helena are of 
an incidental and not particularly informa- 
tive character. T. H. Brooke (‘ History of 
St. Helena,’ p. 377) records his arrival, 
on 22 June, 1813, to take up the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor. He appears to have 
been the last holder of that office, which was 
abolished on 16 January, 1816. His resi- 
dence, Longwood, was assigned to Napoleon. 
The illustrious exile proceeded there on the 
morning after his arrival, and breakfasted 
with Col. and Mrs. Skelton, but did not 
enter into permanent occupation until two 
months later. Beyond this brief association 
with the exiled Emperor there does not seem 
to be any outstanding episode in Skelton’s 
career. J. F. Hogan. 


Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 


In 1889 I happened to be at Potchefstroom 
in the Transvaal. I was there presented 
to an old lady of ninety years, a Mrs. 
Alexander, widow of a General Alexander. 
She was born (so I was told) at St. Helena, 
the daughter of an officer named Skelton 
(I do not remember his rank). She told me 
that she remembered Napoleon, and that 
when she was a girl he had often talked to 
her in a mixture of French and English. Mrs. 
Alexander died several years ago, but her 
grandchildren are still, I believe, to be heard 
of at Langlaagte, and other villages outside 
Johannesburg. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

Kew Green. 


“'TILLEUL ”’ (11 S. ii. 47).—The colour of 
the fleurs de tilleul is a yellow-green—the 
combination is two parts yellow and one 
part blue. This hue is not uncommon, 
and therefore it may bear a particular name 
at any season, according to the humour of 
fashion. The tilleul colour probably owes 
its origin to some Parisian textile merchant 
with an eye for novelty, who gave to this hue 
the name of the tree. But such colours 
get out of date, and the name loses its 
special significance. 

With regard to tilleul tea, the fewilles de 
tilleul are employed in medicine, either 
dried or in infusion, as an anti-spasmodic. 
These leaves may have replaced the ordinary 
tea, as they make a very good drink. 

Tom JONES. 


““Quitt” (11 S. i. 448), meaning to 
thrash, is well known, but the sense of 
“traversing swiftly’’ does not occur, to 
my knowledge, in any dictionary. Is 
Dr. SMyTHE PaLMER, by any possibility, 
thinking of the Scottish verb *‘ to kilt ”’—a 
word not altogether dissimilar to ‘ quilt ” 
in sound? At all events, ‘‘ to kilt,” in the 
Scottish vernacular, signifies ‘‘ to lift up the 
dress so as to run more swiftly over the 
ground.” It denotes, however, preparation 
for running rather than the act of running 
itself. W.S.S. 


Snurr-Box Inscription (11 S. ii. 48).— 
Surely the mysterious inscription WITHE 
TEREP is of the ‘‘ Bill Stumps His Mark ” 
order, and is the very thinly disguised 
name of a former owner, Peter White. 
Perhaps Masor WILLcock’s maternal grand- 
father bore that name, or was a friend of 
Peter. Perhaps even he borrowed the box 
from Peter, and forgot to return it. Who 
knows ? JoHN HopGKIN. 


The inscription seems clearly to be 
intended for ‘* Peter Hewit.” W.G.B. 


[One other correspondent suggests Peter 
Hewit, but the majority favour Peter White.j 


Sir W. B. Rusu (11 S. ii. 49).—Sir Wm. 
Beaumaris Rush was a knight, not baronet. 
The mistake in the ‘D.N.B.’ appears also 
in the obituary notice of Dr. Clarke in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1822, pt. i. p. 274. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1806 (i. 281), 
states that Angelica was second daughter 
of Sir Wm. Rush, not fifth. 

It may interest M. A. to know that in a 
diary of Capt. Matthew Holworthy of 
Elsworth, co. Camb., there are several 
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references to Dr. Clarke and Sir Wm. 
Rush, with both of whom he appears to have 
been on intimate terms. I should be pleased 
to send M. A. the references, should he care 
to have them. F. M. R. Hotworrnry. 
Elsworth, Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 


William Beaumaris Rush was not a 
baronet: he was knighted 19 June, 1800, 
and died 8 July, 1833, aged 82. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


Probably Sir William Beaumaris Rush, 
of Wimbledon, Knight. Another daughter 
married her cousin George Rush, High 
Sheriff of Northamptonshire in 1813. See 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 4th ed., ‘ Rush 
of Farthinghoe Lodge, Northampton.’ 

Ricu. JOHN FyNMORE. 


[G. F. R. B., Dreco, and A. R. E. also thanked 
for replies.] 


STRETTELL-UTTERSON: Earurest Boox- 
AUCTION (118. i. 448, 477 ; ii. 16).—Will Mr. 
W. Scott kindly give some particulars of 
the list of auction-sale catalogues, ranging 
from 1637 to 1841, to which he refers ? 
Where can such list and catalogues be seen ? 
I have been always under the impression that 
the sale of Dr. Seaman’s library on 31 
October, 1676, was the earliest known 
auction sale of books in this country. See 
108. v. 43. Epwarp B. Harris. 

5, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


Paris Famity (11 S. i. 508; ii. 53).— 
If E. H. will write to me, I will put him into 
communication with members of the family 
of Mr. Thomas Clifton Paris, son of John 
Ayrton Paris. He died recently, aged 95. 


J. E. Foster. 
10, Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


Sir MarrHew Puitip, Mayor or Lonpon 
(11 S. ii. 24, 73).—The date of knighthood of 
this early civic worthy has been long a 
difficulty, owing to the seemingly sub- 
stantial authority for both the K.B. of 1465 
and the Knight Bachelor of 1471. It has 
been suggested that Philip was twice dubbed, 
but I know of no case in which the same man 
received the accolade twice, unless possibly 
upon the promotion of a Knight Bachelor 
to the higher dignity of a Knight Banneret, 
and even of this the evidence is by no means 
clear. Anyhow, this would not apply to 
Philip. Neither would the fact of the 


alleged earlier knighthood being that of a 
K.B. account for a possible second dubbing. 
Whether or not in the fifteenth century 


order from that of the military Knight is, 
I believe, problematical, but it certainly 
appears to have been looked upon as of a 
higher status. To suppose, therefore, that a 
man made a K.B. in 1465 should six years 
later be dubbed again to a simple knight- 
hood would be unreasonable. 

Which of the two dates is the correct one 
is a matter of credence and evidence, the 
balancing of one authority with another. 
And here I think the evidence in favour of 
1471 is conclusive. To the proofs quoted in 
his note by my friend Mr. BEAvEN from 
Gregory’s ‘ Chronicle’ and the London City 
records may be added the monumental 
inscription to Philip’s wife in Herne Church, 
Kent, given by Weever (‘ Fun. Mon.’) as 
follows: ‘‘Hie jacet Christiane dudum 
uxoris Mathei Philipi Aurifabri ac Maioris 
Londinensis que obijt....1470 pro cuius 
anime salute velitis Deum orare.” It is 
clear, therefore, that the ex-Mayor was not a 
Knight when his wife died in 1470. 

My impression is that the origin of the 
error is in the statement of Fabyan, a writer, 
as said by the late John Bruce, who is ‘“‘a 
most valuable authority upon all matters con- 
nected with transactions that took place with- 
in the City of London ; but often inaccurate 
on minor points respecting events which 
passed elsewhere ”’ (‘ Restoration of Edward 
IV.,’? Camden Soe. vol. ). I suggest that this 
is one of Fabyan’s minor inaccuracies and 
the source of the whole difficulty. 

W. D. PINK. 


Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


‘DRAWING-ROOM DiTTIES’? IN ‘ PUNCH’ 
(11 S. ii. 48).—Canon ELLACOMBE has not, 
I think, hit off quite accurately the Coster 
song. Unless my memory is at fault, it 
should run :— 
If I had a donkey wot wouldn’t go, 
D’yer think I’d wallop him ? Blow me, no! 
I’d give him some grass, and cry “ Gee-wo, 

Gee up, Neddy.”’ 

Crcit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


ELLACcoMBE will find what he 

requires on p. 85 of Punch for 17 February, 

1844, under title of ‘ A Polished Poem’ :— 

Had I an ass averse to speed, 

Deem’st thou I ’d strike him ? No, indeed! 
A. Masson. 


Trennyson’s ‘ MarGaReET’ (11 S. i. 507).— 
To a mind delighting in literal accuracy the 
idea embodied in Tennyson’s two lines will 
no doubt sound like nonsense. A poet, 


Knighthood of the Bath was of a distinct 


however, or a person endowed with imagina- 


=| 
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tion, will see in the lines little more than a 
variation of the common saying ‘“‘ After a 
storm comes a calm.”’ By the poet’s vision, 
the elemental forces of nature are beheld 
engaged in Titanic conflict, which continues 
until through sheer weariness the waves 
sink into the calm of exhaustion. Tenny- 
son’s imagery is perhaps slightly different. 
It represents nature as assailed by malig- 
nant human agencies, until in the end it 
lapses into a condition of insensibility. 
Scotus. 


In Capt. Marryat’s ‘Newton Foster’ an 
action is described as taking place between 
an Indiaman and a French privateer com- 
manded by Sureouf. The cannonade makes 
the wind lull so that the ships have to cease 
firing till the smoke clears away of itself. 
Marryat has seen a great deal of hard service 
under Lord Cochrane, and his descriptions 
of sea-fights and shipwrecks are clear and 
accurate. Perhaps a cannonade would have 
little effect on a strong breeze, and the lull 
caused by it not be long. M. N. G. 


GEORGE Knapp, M.P.: Knapp Famity 
(118.1. 389 ; ii. 35).—I have in my possession 
a pencil sketch of a lady’s head in profile by 
Jonathan Richardson—whether the elder 
or the younger I am unable to say. The 
following inscription is written in the margin : 
**Mrs. Cath: Knapp, August 25, 1731.” I 
have hitherto been unable to identify the 
original of the portrait. Perhaps Mr. O. G. 
Knapp of Maidenhead, who has informed 
Cox. Fynmor:r that he is engaged on a Knapp 
family history, may be able to help me. 

. F. PRIDEAUx. 


GARRICK’S VERSION OF ‘ROMEO AND 
Juuiet’ (11 8. ii. 47).—I have a copy of the 
above work in an odd volume of old plays, 
the others being ‘The Perjur’d Husband,’ by 
Mrs. Centlivre, and ‘ Constantine the Great ’ 
and ‘ Theodosius,’ by Nat. Lee. The title- 
page to Garrick’s play reads :— 

‘““Romeo and Juliet by Shakespear, with 
Alterations and an_ additional Scene: by D. 
Garrick. As it is Performed at the Theatre- 
Royalin Drury Lane. London: Printed for J. & 
R. Jonson and 8. Draper MDCCLVI1.” 

There is an interesting, if acid, personal 
paragraph concluding the ‘ Advertisement ’ 
on the next page :— 

“The persons who from their great Good- 
nature and Love of Justice have endeavour’d 
to take away from the present Editor the little 
Merit of this Scene by ascribing it to Otway, have 
unwittingly, from the Nature of the Accusation, 
paid him a Compliment which he believes they 
never intended him.” 


James Erskine Baker, writing about 1760 
in the ‘Companion to the Play House,’ 
speaks very highly of this, the third alteration 
of Shakespere’s play. He says: ‘‘ He 
has rendered the whole more uniform, and 
worked up the catastrophe to a greater 
degree of distress than it held in the original.” 

My little volume is quite at the service of 
Mr. Currter if he would care to borrow it. 

Wm. Norman. 

6, St. James’ Place, Plumstead. 


Moses AND PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER (11 S. 
i. 469).—The finding of Moses by Pharaoh’s 
daughter has been a favourite subject with 
artists both in ancient and modern times. 
Mrs. Jameson in her ‘ History of our Lord,’ 
vol. i. pp. 172-3, mentions Perugino, 
Raphael, Poussin, and Bonifazio as having 
been, among others, attracted by the theme. 
In public and private galleries in this country 
there are at least half-a-dozen paintings 
by different masters bearing the same title. 
Among them a ‘Finding of Moses’ by 
Titian was formerly in the collection at 
Burleigh House, the seat of the Marquis 
of Exeter. See Hazlitt’s ‘ Picture Galleries 
of England.’ W.S. 5S. 


PIGEON-HOUSES IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
(11 S. ii. 49).—As bearing on the custom 
of pigeon-houses, there is in the archives of 
the Dover Corporation a charter, dated 
7 March, 1467, by which “‘ a berne, a gardein 
with a douffhous....within the liberty of the 
Town and Port of Dover,’’ was let for 80 
years. Twice in the charter the structure 
is called ‘‘ a douffhous,”’ and three times it is 
referred to asa culverhouse. That the struc- 
ture was a permanent one of some importance 
is shown by the fact that special provisions 
are made for its being kept in repair during 
the 80 years’ lease. As to the connexion 
of pigeon-houses with rectories, it may be 
mentioned that this ‘‘berne gardein with 


douffhous’> was near to St. James’s 
Rectory, Dover, and there was an ancient 
|parn standing there about a century ago. 
As to the right to erect pigeon-houses, 
a lord of the manor, according to cases cited 
‘by Burn, may build a dovecot on his 
|own manor, but a tenant of a manor cannot 
without his lord’s licence; but any free- 
| holder may build a dovecot on his own land. 
| Pigeons kept in such dovecots were, at a very 
early period, protected by the game laws. 
It would seem that the right to have a 
_pigeon-house at a rectory would arise from 
the tenure being in the nature of a freehold ; 
and by a similar rule the Dover Corporation 
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had their right to grant a charter including 

the privilege of keeping a culverhouse 

because they were lords of the fee, holding 

all lands in their liberty for services rendered 

to the Crown in connexion with the Cinque 

— navy. JOHN BAvINGTON JONES. 
over. 


The following from Giles Jacob’s ‘ Law 
Dictionary,’ 1756, may help to put F. H. 8. 
on the right track :— 

** Pigeon-house, Is a Placefor the safe Keeping 

of Pigeons. A Lord of a Manor may build a 
Pigeon-house or Dovecote upon his Land, Parcel 
of the Manor; but a Tenant of a Manor cannot 
do it, without the Lord’s Licence. 3 Salk. 248. 
Formerly none but the Lord of the Manor, 
or the Parson, might erect a Pigeon-house ; though 
it has been since held, that any Freeholder may 
build a Pigeon-house on his own Ground, 5 Rep. 104. 
Cro. Eliz. 548. Cro. Jac. 440, 382. A Person 
may have a Pigeon-house, or Dove-cote, by Pre- 
scription. Game Law, 2 Pa. 133.” 
See also ‘Jus Feudale Thome Cragii de 
Riccartoun,’ Lipsize, 1716, pp. 348-9, Feu- 
dorum Lib. II. Tit. VITI. § XI., where some 
interesting facts are given, ‘‘apud nos eis 
tantum permittuntur [7.e. columbaria], qui 
sex acras terre habent.’”’ Cragie also says 
that the ‘‘columbariorum jus” came from 
the Normans to England, and thence to 
Scotland. 

J. A. 8. Collin de Plancy in his ‘ Diction- 
naire Féodal,’ Paris, 1820, 2nd Ed., says, 
vol. i. p. 164 :— 

““Les seigneurs hauts-justiciers et féodaux 
avaient seuls le droit d’avoir un colombier. Les 
serfs ne pouvaient élever des pigeons.” 


JoHN HopcGKIN. 


As a generai rule, the privilege of setting 
up columbaria in medieval times was con- 
fined to lords of manors, monasteries, and 
parish priests. The parson in some places 
had his cote in a stage of the church tower. 
Thousands of hungry birds flew hither and 
thither to nourish themselves on other grain 
than that provided by their owners, and 
thus imposed a heavy tax on farmers; this 
was one of the grievances which led to the 
great French Revolution. F. H. 8. would 
read with interest a useful paper by Mrs. 
Berkeley on ‘The Dovecotes of Worcester- 
shire,’ which was published in the T'ransac- 
tions of the Worcester Diocesan Architectural 
and Archeological Society in 1905. It is 
admirably illustrated. St. SwITHIN. 


‘Tess OF THE D’URBERVILLES’ (11 S. i. 
328).—The legend referred to in Thomas 
Hardy’s novel is the well-known one of 
Pygmalion, King of Cyprus, who fell in love 


with the ivory image of a maiden which he 
himself had made (Ov., ‘ Met.,’ x. 243). See 
Sir William Smith’s ‘ Classical Dictionary,” 
sub Pygmalion. 

In Book I. chap. iv. of ‘ The Last Days of 
Pompeii’ Lord Lytton also refers to this 
story in the following passage: ‘‘I have 
discovered the long-sought idol of my 
dreams; and like the Cyprian sculptor, 
T have breathed life into my own imaginings.” 

J. F. BENsE. 

Arnhem, the Netherlands. 


Epw. Harton (11 S. ii. 9, 54).—Edward 
Hatton, born in 1664, would appear to have 
been a teacher. Three engraved portraits 
of him are known to be in existence: one 
by Vertue after a painting by Phipps; 
another by Whyte in 1696, when Hatton 
was 32 years of age; and the third by Sher- 
win, as mentioned in the query. Of these 
Sherwin’s engraving is said to be by far the 
best. Hatton wrote a number of books, 
such as ‘ The Merchant’s Magazine,’ ‘ Comes 
Commercii ; or, The Trader’s Companion,” 
‘ Arithmetick Theoretical and Practical,’ and 
several others, between 1699 and 1728, the 
titles of which are given in Watt’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Britannica.’ W.S.S. 


SToNnES IN VILLAGE LIFE (11 S. ii. 
9).—Is it not fairly well established that folk 
meetings—Shire Motes, Hundred Motes, 
Tithing Motes—were often held around 
great stones? See ‘ Primitive Folk-Moots,” 
by G. L. Gomme, 1880, where is collected a 
mass of evidence on this subject—title 
‘stone ’ in index. 

As to Standon, Walton-at-Stone, Stone- 
bury, Stanstead, and Stanborough, do they 
not all suggest Teutonic settlements (-tons, 
-burys, -steads, -boroughs) hard by ruins of 
Roman buildings, stations, or villas ? 

F. SypNEY EDEN. 

Maycroft, Fyfield Road, Walthamstow. 


‘Str Epwarp SEAWARD’s NARRATIVE’ 
(11 S. ii. 8).—This fictitious work was 
written by Miss Jane Porter, the daughter 
of an Irish officer, and sister of Sir Robert 
Ker Porter and of Miss Anna Maria Porter 
the novelist. It was first published in 1831, 
Miss Jane Porter’s name being given merely 
as the editress. When pressed to disclose 
the author, Miss Porter used to say: ‘‘ Sir 
Walter Scott [who, by the way, was a great 
friend of her family] had his great secret ; I 
may be allowed to keep my little one.” 

‘Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative’ has a 
remarkable truthfulness of style and inci- 
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dent, and has been compared to Defoe’s thorough repairs to all the Island forts are 


writing. 


A Jeading review wrote an article fully recorded, there is no mention of East 
on it, treating it as a narrative of facts. Cowes Castle. 


It is not named on Speed’s 


Miss Porter died at Bristol in 1850, aged 74. | map, and though Old Castle Point exists, 


CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


This ‘Narrative’ is discussed by Mr. 
William Bates in ‘The Maclise Portrait 
Gallery,’ pp. 310-11. He is of opinion that 
the author was Dr. W. Ogilvie Porter, the 
elder brother of Miss Jane Porter. In the 
course of the discussion, Mr. Bates calls 
attention to references in ‘N. & Q.’ (1S. v. 
10, 185, 352), and also to The Quarterly 
Review, vol. xlviii. p. 480. W.S.S. 


GARIBALDI AND HIS Fxage (11 S. ii. 7).— 
The flag mentioned by Hamerton can 
hardly be called Garibaldi’s ‘ personal” 
flag. Garibaldi and Holyoake were great 
friends, and to show his friendship Gari- 
baldi, at the close of the war for the freedom 
of Italy, gave Holyoake his portrait, with a 
letter thanking him for all he had ‘‘ gener- 
ously done for the Italian cause,”’ and at the 
same time presented him with the flag 
carried throughout the campaign by the 
triumphant Garibaldians. This Holyoake 
hung up in his library, and at his funeral it 
was placed on his coffin. 

Holyoake’s youngest daughter, Mrs. Holy- 
oake Marsh, informs me that it is composed 
of three stripes about 12 inches wide, of 
red, white, and green, and, to quote her 
father’s words, ‘‘ was merely a tricolour of 
three pieces of cotton nailed to a staff.” 
Mrs. Marsh adds: “It was not cotton, 
however, but a woollen material.” She has 
generously presented this interesting memo- 
rial to Italy, and it now hangs in the Museum 
at Milan. JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


Cowes Famity (11 S. i. 508; ii. 58).— 
May I express my gratitude to B.U. L. L. and 
Ww. S. S. for their valuable information, 
and my regret that such comprehensive 
notes give no confirmation of the theory that 
a family gave its name to Cowes ? 

A search amongst naval papers that refer 
to the place has also been fruitless of results, 
save that it shows that West Cowe was an 
early way of writing of the Castle. 

A fresh question arises from the efforts to 
trace the name, and I should gratefully wel- 
come information upon it. There seems 
ground for doubting the received belief that 
King Henry VIII. built a second castle, 
on the eastern side of the Medina. In the 
days of his daughter Elizabeth, when very 


| 


there is absolutely no record of any building 
there. Can any of your readers help to 
settle this point ? Bal 

Perhaps the following notes may be 
interesting on account of their connexion 
with Hampshire. 

Thomas Cowse, among others, bond to the 
king for 5001. 8 Sept., 2 Hen. VII. Ten 
seals to this document. 

Grant to John la Caus, lands in manor of 
Hordhulle. No date. Cat. Anc. Deeds at 
P.R.O. 

Anthony Cowce and Agnes his wife, 
defendants in a suit respecting Charletts 
at Elstone in parish of Alverstoke, co. 
Southampton. Chancery Suits temp. Eliz. 

I once knew an Isle of Wight family 
named Caws. 

There was a Jacob Cowes; described as a 
Dutchman, an alien in London in 1567. 

Leo C. 


THE CIRCLE OF Lopa (118. ii. 8).—Perhaps 
Dr. YounG may find the information he 
desires by consulting the poems of Ossian, 
especially those entitled ‘Carric-Thura,’ 
‘Cath-Loda,’ and ‘ Eina-Morul.’ Loda is 
believed to have been synonymous with 
Odin, the Scandinavian deity. The circle of 
Loda, mentioned in ‘Carric-Thura,’ is 
supposed to be a place of worship among the 
Norsemen. Apparently it was situated on 
one of the islands of the Orcadian group, but 
it may be understood as applicable to any 
locality where the worshippers of Odin 
assembled. The hall of Loda perhaps stands 
for the Norse Valhalla, but is evidently 
located on some island off the Scandinavian 
or Norwegian coast. Brewer’s ‘ Reader’s 
Handbook’ draws an interesting parallel 
between the encounter of Fingal and Loda 
as related by Ossian, and the wounding of the 
war-god Mars by Diomed in the ‘ Iliad.’ 

W. Scort. 


Market Day (11 S. ii. 48).—Was not the 
main consideration in fixing a day for a 
market the desire to avoid conflicting with a 
more important market in the neighbour- 
hood ? Markets were not principally (in 
their origin) intended for farmers who 
wished to sell the week’s store of provisions 
(manna) to townsfolk, but, like the fairs, 
were for farmers to buy and to sell—or to 
exchange—their stock and their provender 
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The most important markets, therefore, 
were not those in big towns, but those in 
convenient positions to serve a big district, 
and especially a district with very varied 
soils culture-possibilities. In many 
cases—probably most—the fairs preceded the 
markets. Fairs were regulated by season 
and by saints’ days. Thus, on a_ border 
between high land that affords ample sheep- 
pasture through the summer, and lower land 
where sheep may be root-fed and folded 
through the winter, there would be fairs at 
the most convenient time for changing the 
sheep. When a market was demanded by 
changed conditions, it would probably 
be on the same day of the week as the 
principal fair-day, unless that day was 
already in use for some neighbouring market. 
Many farmers attend two or more markets, 
in different places, regularly. 
H. SNOWDEN WARD. 


In a given district it is plainly to the 
advantage of farmers and their customers to 
meet more frequently than once a week, and 
country carriers will be found going to two 
or three markets a week within their radius. 
The later-established markets would choose 
a different day from that fixed by their senior 
neighbour. 

(Mr. Tom Jones also thanked for reply.] 


GOLDSMITH AND Hackney (11 S. ii. 10).— 
Goldsmith lodged in Canonbury in 1767 
as well asin 1762. The events attending his 
residence there have been carefully examined 
by Forster in his ‘ Life of Goldsmith,’ and by 
Mr. Austin Dobson in ‘ Oliver Goldsmith ’ 
in the ‘‘Great Writers” series. It is 
extremely probable that he visited Hack- 
ney while residing at Canonbury, but no 
evidence has yet been forthcoming to show 
that he did. When two such accomplished 
gleaners have thoroughly explored the field 
of inquiry, it is scarcely likely that many 
grains have been left ungathered to reward 
the efforts of future investigators. 

WwW. §. S. 


GeorGE I. Statues (11 S. ii. 7, 50).—There 
is another version of the first epigram 
quoted by Mr. Maycocx (ante, p. 51), viz. :— 
When Harry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch, 
The people of England made him head of the 

church ; 

But much wiser still, the good Bloomsbury people, 
*Stead of head of the church, made him head of 
the steeple. 
See ‘A Topographical Dictionary of London 
andits Environs,’ by James Elmes, 1831, 
p- 204, s.v. ‘ St. George, Bloomsbury.’ 


The following is from a manuscript com- 
monplace book dated on the back 1832 :— 
On the late king’s statue on the top of Blooms- 

bury spire. 
The King of Great Britain was reckon’d before 
The Head of the Church by all Christian People 
His Subjects of Bloomsbury have added one more 
To his Titles and made him the Head of the 

Steeple. 

The words “‘ late king ” would presumably 
place the date of this epigram in the time 
of George II. This commonplace book 
(which I bought some years ago) appears to 
have been compiled by one E. W. Gwatkin. 

As to the statue, &e., Charles Knight’s 
‘London,’ vol. v. (1843), p. 198, has the 
following :— 

** Above this stage commences a series of steps: 
gradually narrowing, so as to assume a pyramidal 
appearance, the lowest of which are ornamented 
at the corners by lions and unicorns guarding the 
royal arms (the former with his tail and heels 
frisking in the air), and which support at the apex, 
on a short column, a statue, in Roman costume, 
of George I.” 

A picture of the church, including the 
statue and one of the (presumably) two pairs 
of supporters, is in William Maitland’s * His- 
tory and Survey of London,’ 1756, vol. ii.,. 
facing p. 1360. The supporters appear to 
be guarding a crown, not the royal arms. 
The crown exists now, but the supporters are 
gone. It is possible that the royal arms 
were on the opposite side. 

According to the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ s.v. Nicholas Hawksmoor, the 
and unicorn” (in the singular) were 
removed in 1871 by G. E. Street, R.A. If 
everything of grotesque appearance in 
London were removed, London would be 
much less interesting than it is. 

For prints besides that in Maitland the 
‘Dictionary’ refers to Clarke, ‘ Archit. 
Eccles.,’ plate xlv., and Malton, ‘ London and 
Westminster,’ pl. Ixxvi. 

RoBert PIERPOINT. 


Nicholas Hawksmoor was not a sculptor. 
He was an architect, a pupil of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s. Amongst other churches, 
he designed St. George’s, Bloomsbury, built 
at a cost of 9,793/., and consecrated in 1731.. 
But what authority has W. A. H. for assert- 
ing that he was the actual carver of the 
statue of King George I. crowning the spire 
of that edifice? Birch in his ‘London 
Churches’ (1896) describes the monarch as 
standing there “in solitary state, a lightning 
conductor decorating the top of his head.” ; 

Harry HEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 
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Mr. PIERPOINT (ante, p. 50), referring to 
statues in the Royal Exchange destroyed by 
the fire in 1838, says: ‘‘ Apparently the only 
statue which escaped was that of Sir Thomas 
Gresham. It had also escaped in the Great 
Fire.” 

The statue of Charles II. that stood in the 
centre of the open area of the old Exchange 
was saved, and stands in the south-east 
angle of the ambulatory of the present build- 
ing. It is said to be the only stone portrait 
figure carving of Grinling Gibbons. It 
represents the merry monarch in Roman 
costume. It has recently been cleansed by 
the Gresham committee. 

Cuas. H. Hopwoop. 


Circa 1870, a relative of mine who was 
shown the statue at Hackwood was asked 
to point out any defect or imperfection in it. 
One of the stirrups was then seen to be 
missing, and it was stated that when the 
artist discovered this (his) omission, he com- 
mitted suicide. But the fact that the statue 
is of lead seems to make this a most im- 
probable ‘‘ yarn.” 


QUEEN KATHERINE Parr (11 S. i. 508).— 
The following inscription and a print are 
found in vol. ix. p. 1 of the Archeologia of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and illustrate 
Dr. Treadway Nash’s ‘ Observations on the 
Time of the Death and Place of Burial of 
Queen Katherine Parr’ :— 


KP 
He.e Lyethe quene 
Katheryne Wife to Kyng 
Henvy the VIII and 
the wife of Thomas 
Lord of Sudely high 
Admy....of Englond 
And ynkle to kyng 
Edward the VI 
--I...y.-M CCCCC 
XL VIII 
Dr. Nash remarks :— 


“* A MS. in the Heralds’ College, intitled ‘A 
Book of Buryalls of trewe noble Persons,’ N. 15, 
pp. 98, 99, contains a Breviate of the Interment 
of the Lady Katheryn Parr, Quene Dowager, &c., 
and goes on: ‘Item on Wedysdaye the 5 Sep- 
tembre, between 2 and 3 of the clocke in the 
morning, died the aforesaid Ladye, late Queene 
Dowager, at the Castle of Sudley in Gloucester- 
shire, 1548, and lyeth buried in the chappell of the 
said Castle. Item she was ceared and chested 
in lead accordingly, and so remained,’ &c. 

“This account, being published in Rudder’s 

New History of Gloucestershire,’ raised the 
curiosity of some ladies, who happened to 
be at the Castle in May, 1782, to examine the 
ruined chapel, and observing a large block of 
alabaster fixed in the north wall of the chapel, 
they imagined it might be the back of a monu- 


ment formerly placed there. Led by this hint 
they opened the ground not far from the wall, 
and not much more than a foot from the surface 
they found a leaden envelope, which they opened 
in two places, on the face and breast, and found it 
to contain a human body wrapped in cerecloth. 
Upon removing what covered the face, they 
discovered the features, and particularly the eyes, 
in perfect preservation. Alarmed at this sight 
and with the smell, which came principally from 
the cerecloth, they ordered the ground to be 
thrown in immediately, without judiciously 
closing up the cerecloth and lead which covered 
the face: only observing enough of the inscription 
to convince them that it was the body of Queen 
Katherine. 

‘In May, 1784, some persons, having curiosity 
again to open the grave, found that the air, rain, 
and dirt having come to the face, it was entirely 
destroyed, and nothing left but the bones. It 
was then immediately covered up, and no 
further search made. 

“ Oct. 14, 1786, I went to Sudeley in company 
with the Hon. John Summers Cocks, and Mr. 
John Stripp of Ledbury, having previously 
obtained leave of Lord Rivers, the owner of the 
Castle, to examine the chapel. Upon opening 
the ground and heaving up the lead, we found 
the face totally decayed, the bones only remain- 
ing; the teeth, which were sound, had fallen 
out of their sockets. The body, I believe, is 
perfect, as it has never been opened ; we thought 
it indecent to uncover it; but observing the 
left hand to lie at a small distance from the body, 
we took off the cerecloth, and found the hand 
and nails perfect, but of a brownish colour: the 
cerecloth consisted of many folds of coarse linen, 
dipped in wax, tar, and perhaps some gum, &c.: 
over this was wrapt a sheet of lead, fitted exactly 
close to the body.” 


On the part of the lead that covered the 
breast was the inscription. W. C. 


Perhaps the most detailed account of 
the close of Queen Katherine Parr’s life will 
be found in the Rev. James Anderson’s 
‘Ladies of the Reformation,’ vol. i. The 
book was published about fifty-five years ago, 
and enjoyed for a time considerable popu- 
larity. As an author Queen Katherine 
Parr acquired no small reputation in her 
day; a full list of her writings is given in 
Walpole’s ‘ Royal and Noble Authors,’ vol. i. 

The fate of her daughter by Lord Seymour 
of Sudeley is involved in some obscurity. 
Trustworthy historians agree in representing 
her as dying in infancy, or, at least, while 
still of tender years, thus following the 
authority of Strype rather than that of Miss 
Strickland. W. Scorr. 


Dvucuess or Paxata (11 S. ii. 29).—The 
title Duke of Palata was conferred in 1793 
on the noble Spanish family bearing the name 
Azlor, together with the signories of Tavenna 


and Santa Giusta. Leo C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(11 8. II. Jury 30, 1910. 


Dotes on Books, Ke. 


Shakespeare's Merry Wives of Windsor, 1602. 
Edited by W. W. Greg, Litt.D. (Oxford, 


Clarendon Press.) 

Tuis is a recent edition to that ‘‘ Tudor and 
Stuart Library ”’ which is one of the most attract- 
ive, both in contents and appearance, of the many 
series with which the Oxford Press tempts the 
scholar. 

Dr. Greg is responsible for a Bibliographical 
and 4Critical Introduction, Appendixes, and 
notes. These are concerned, not with esthetic 
considerations (such as the comparison of Falstaff’s 
character here and elsewhere), but with the per- 
plexing texts of the play. We have two main 
authorities—the Quarto of 1602, and the Folio 
of 1623. Here Dr. Greg reprints the Quarto, and 
compares both generally and in detail the readings 
given by each. He discusses the views of the 
late H. C. Hart and Mr. P. A. Daniel, and puts 
forward his own with great ability. He considers 
that we have to bear in mind (1) garbling by a 
reporter of the play as performed on the stage ; 
(2) cutting, and possibly rewriting, for acting 
purposes, by a stage adapter; (3) working over 
by an authorized reviser of the original text 
(underlying the Quarto), and the production of a 
new version (substantially that of the Folio text). 

As for the reporter, Dr. Greg shows that his 
task was not so difficult as might be imagined 
by his own experience of reporting and writing a 
tolerable text of a play of Mr. Shaw’s. This 
reporter who was responsible for the Quarto 
text was, Dr. Greg suggests, the actor who played 
the part of Mine Host, for the speeches of that 
part are reported with very unusual accuracy. 
The notes after the text show a laudable reluc- 
tance to consent to conjectures, however specious, 
where the Quarto and Folio readings agree. 

When Slender says (1. 110 of the Quarto) of 
‘“*a Fencer”’ that ‘‘he hot my shin,’”’ he is using 
a past tense of “ hit ’’ which we have often heard 
in Shakespeare’s country. 

There are notes on two well-known difficulties, 
‘*gongarian’’ and ‘‘ garmombles,’’ neither of 
which, we note, appears in the ‘N.E.D.’ As for 
the former, until Steevens’s quotation from ‘“‘ one 
of the old bombast plays ”’ which he “ forgot to 
note’? has been discovered, comment, as Dr. 
Greg sensibly remarks, is useless. As for the other 
odd word, Dr. Greg regards the passage in which 
it occurs as unoriginal, and a substitution for a 
more elaborate scene which had to be cut out. 
So if ‘‘garmombles”’ is not a wild blunder, 
it does not belong to the original text, but is “a 
sly allusion to the censored episode introduced 
by the actor (an Elizabethan Pelissier) for the 
benefit of an audience familiar with current 
dramatic scandal.” This must certainly be the 
first appearance of the leader of ‘‘ The Follies ” 
in serious criticism. 

Neither the Folio nor the Quarto gives such 
an ending to the play in the last act as we might | 
expect from Shakespeare. That is the view of 
Dr. Greg, and of other critics ; or, if the work is 
Shakespeare’s, it ‘“‘ has almost disappeared under 
a twofold revision by a greatly inferior play- 


wright.” 


Dr. Greg’s recension of the play is so thorough 
and searching that it cannot be disregarded by any 
future editor. We congratulate him on a piece 
of work which must have cost him a large amount 
of time and labour. The modern and expert 
minimis curat”’ with the best 
results. 


The Little Guides.—Staffordshire. By Charles 

Masefield. | With 32 Illustrations, 2 Plans, and 

2 Maps.—The Channel Islands. By E. E. Bick- 

nell. With 32 Illustrations and 5 Maps. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

WISE reviewers always keep their copies of ‘‘ The 
Little Guides,” if they can, for this series is at 
once thorough, sound in information, and prac- 
tical. The alphabetical arrangement gives a 
ready means of access to the detail desired, when 
the facts will be found set out distinctly, and 
without the parade of verbiage which disfigures 
most guide-books. 

The present reviewer has used many volumes of 
the series with advantage, and always asks for 
them when he does not possess them. Details 
which concern the historian or archeologist 
as opposed to the ordinary tourist are not lacking, 
and there are signs everywhere of that personal 
knowledge which is essential for real help to the 
traveller. The maps are thoroughly useful. A 
few trifles in names need amending. 

Both writers very sensibly ask for corrections, 
and in the case of the Channel Islands it would 
not be a bad scheme, we think, to put the little 
book on the boats which ply backwards and for- 
wards from England, and ask for criticism from 
passengers. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpIToR1IaAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
eet in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


Capt. Beaumont (‘Queen Henrietta Maria’s 
Second Marriage”).—The ‘D.N.B.,’ at the end of 
the account of Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans. 
says: ‘ Thescandal-mongers of hisown day affirmed 
that he was secretly married to Henrietta Maria 
during the exile, but no proof of the story has yet 
come to light.” References are given to Pepys, 
Keresby, and Burnet. 
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